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A great part of the General 
Motors plant in Copenhagen was 
damaged by bombs set off by 
saboteurs last week, the associated 
Press reported from Stockholm. 

& * * 

Use of motor vehicle tires, on 
which the fabric is visible, is un- 
lawful in Great Britain and a cam- 
paign is being conducted to en- 
courage the care of tire. Empha- 
sis is being applied to the neces- 
sity of having tires re-treaded. 

* * * 


New Rubber? 

Trade reports in Great Britain 
state that a type of synthetic rub- 
ber to be produced by a British 
firm, under secret formula, will 
compete with natural rubber after 
the war. 

Only a fractional part of domes- 
tic requirements of rubber will be 
produced initially, it is stated. 

* * * 


Aluminum Cutback 

WPB has ordered the shutdown 
of three more aluminum produc- 
tion lines in the East, bringing to 
15 the number of recent closings. 

Before the cutbacks, production 
was running 40 million pounds a 
month ahead of consumption, 
WPB Chief Donald Nelson re- 
vealed. The Army took up about 
100 million pounds of the alumi- 
num surplus recently to replace 
steel in invasion landing mats. 

* «x * 


What's This? 
What’s this? 

Donald Nelson is interested in 
selling the idea that U. S8. 
should Lend-Lease some of its 
surplus steel and other materials 
to South America in order to get 
them out of this country where 
they now are serving to stir up 
demands for expanded output of 
civilian goods, says United States 
News. 

What’s this? 
x 


Signals On 

Street traffic signals will be re- 
placed in postwar driving by stop 
and go signals in the car itself, it 
was predicted last week in Phila- 
delphia by Dr. O. H. Caldwell, 
electronics expert. 

In addition to stop and go lights 
on the dashboard, the cars will 
have a device which sounds a 
steady tone to indicate it is safe 
to proceed, and short, shrill notes 
calling for a stop. A car equipped 
with these devices is now operat- 
ing in New York. 

* * * 
Union Reforms 

Revealing a preponderant public 
demand for reform in labor union 
practice, the latest Fortune maga- 

zine survey indicates that: 

1—Nearly half of the people 
in the country believe unions 

“should be prevented by law from 
doing many of the things they 
now do.” 

2—A presidential candidate who 
took an anti-union course would 
lose 9.1 percent of the total vote, 
while one taking a _ pro-union 
could would lose 14.8 percent. 

3—Majorities favor laws re- 
quiring all unions to file annual 
financial statements with the 

Department of Labor, and believe 
all union elections should be held 
under government supervision. 
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When is This Going to Stop? 


Ninth Service Command at Fort Doug- 
las, Utah, sells 80,000 Army-released 
batteries for $130 to an Odgen (Utah) 
mortician, his brother and another in- 
dividual, who in turn dispose of the 
material for a profit of $25,000. 


That was last week. 
+. * * 


In December, auto wreckers in Boston 
charged that parts of wrecked Army 
vehicles were being brought back to the 
U. S. and sold as mere junk while auto 
wreckers are forced to comply with strict 
WPB rules regarding separation and 
collection of critically-needed parts. Two 
thousand tons of parts were sold as junk 
to a Medford (Mass.) junk yard. 


Last October, the Army Air Forces in 
Detroit sold “obsolete” tools worth mil- 
lions of dollars for about $40,000 to De- 
troit scrap dealers. 


The Army and Treasury Procurement 
are now in the process of selling about 
30,000 used Army trucks and cars to the 
highest bidders. 


There have been many other instances 
of “speculator” sales in other lines of 
business—too numerous to mention. 

e 2 * 


Before the House of Representatives in 
Washington is a war surplus goods bill, 
sponsored by the House Small Business 
committee and incorporating most of the 
proposals made previously by National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

The Small Business committee a few 
months ago received assurances from the 
Army and Treasury Procurement that 
they would hold up disposal of surplus 
goods until such time as Congress had 
had a chance to act. Future events have 
proved otherwise. 

Therefore, it is imperative that Con- 
gress take direct action at once to keep 
war goods out of the hands of specula- 
tors. to see that these goods produce the 
most money for the government—to see 
that established businesses are allowed to 
handle these goods to the benefit of 
everyone. 

Enact HR 3873 at once! 


20,000 Dealer Mortality 


Seen Under 


SAN FRANCISCO.—In a letter 
to dealers last week, the Motor Car 
Dealers Assn. of San Francisco 
said it believed that imposition of 
the proposed price ceiling on used 
ears would drive 20,000 to 30,000 
dealers out of business. 

The association pointed out that 
repair: and parts business covered 
on an average only 65 percent of 
the dealer’s expenses. 

“Therefore,” the association 
said, “to maintain himself in 
business, a dealer has during the 
war been obliged to turn to the 
buying and selling of used pas- 
senger automobiles. 

“The profit so made has kept him 
going; but much more important, it 
has kept alive the facilities for the 


Murray Ready 
To Introduce 


Termination Bill 


WASHINGTON. — War contract 
termination legislation, designed to 
promote speedy conversion of in- 
dustry to normal operations after 
the war, has been drafted and will 
be introduced in Congress shortly, 
according to Senator James Mur- 
ray, of Montana. 

Murray, chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee on contract termina- 
tion, said that the recently an- 
nounced Baruch-Hancock uniform- 
termination clause did not modify 
in any way the need for compre- 
hensive legislation, since the war- 
contracting agencies do not possess 
an unqualified power to negotiate 
final settlements. 

Murray’s bill would: 

1. Create a director of contract- 
termination settlement to coordi- 
nate termination activities of the 
Army, Navy and other Govern- 
ment contracting agencies. 

2. Provide for “adequate interim 
financing through partial payments 
and loans.” 

(See MURRAY, Page 6, Col. 3) 


U.C. Peg 


repair and maintenance of automo- 
biles, which is a vital and impor- 
tant consideration.” 


A ceiling on used cars would 
bring a black market unmatched 
in history, it was said, since 98 
percent of the nation’s passenger 
cars are in the hands of individ- 
uals, whose sales could not be 
policed, while only 2 percent are 
in the hands of dealers. 


Among reasons why the proposed 
ceilings are now unnecessary, the 
association listed: 

1. Both wholesale and retail pas- 
senger car prices have within the 
last 90 days shown a drop, vary- 
ing from 15 to 20 percent. 

2. Dealers are wholesaling used 
passenger cars in some quantity 
for the first time in two years. 

3. Sales to consumers have drop- 
ped approximately 25 percent in 
the last 90 days, and this January 
have dropped about 70 percent over 
the corresponding period of a year 
ago. 

4. Dealers everywhere have ample 
stocks of used passenger cars to 
take care of the demand. 

5. More cars are being offered for 


(See MORTALITY, Page 31, Col. 1) 


February Quotas 


Regions Quota Reserve 
I (Boston) 36 


110 
107 
109 


III (Cleveland) 
IV (Atlanta) 
V (Dallas) 117 
VI (Chicago) 100 
VII (Denver) 26 
95 


700 


New Car Quota 
Cut to 10,000 


For February 


WASHINGTON. — The February 
rationing quota of new passenger 
automobiles has been set at 10,000 
two-thirds of the January quota. 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced last week. 

The new quotas will be assigned 
for the first time to the OPA 
District offices, which in turn will 
distribute the quotas among the 
local War Price and Rationing 
Boards for rationing to eligible 
persons. 

Until now rationing quotas for 
automobiles have been set by the 


(See CARS, Page 2, Col. 5) 


Big Rise in Severe Accidents 
New Transportation Peril 


By Jack Weed 

Technical Editor 
DETROIT.— With severe high- 
way accidents constantly increas- 
ing for the past seven months, 


safety and traffic officials view the | 


next two months with great alarm 
and expect the worst traffic condi- 
tions of the year during this period. 

Despite the fact that the country 
|as a whole has enjoyed one of the 
|most open winters in history, with 
but a minimum of snow and ice on 
the highways, 


June, 1943, but during recent weeks 


not only has the! 
Mandatory advance accident trend been going up since} 





the severity of highway accidents 
has increased about 25 percent, 
according to safety men with the 
large fleets who have a constant 
day-to-day check on accidents to 
the vehicles under their charge. 
“Something must be done im- 
mediately to check this increase 
of accidents on our highways,” 
says Pyke Johnson, president of 


the Automotive Safety Founda- | 
tion, whose organization is hard | 


at work developing ways of 

bringing the vital nature of this 

problem to the drivers of Amer- 
(Continued on Page 32, Col. 3) 
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OPA Holds Up 
Its Decision on 


Used Car Ceiling 


| Would Use Jan., 1944 
| Book Price Minus 20%; 


| Increment Ends Apr. 30 


WASHINGTON.—No_ fundamen- 
tal changes in the used car price 
ceiling proposal of last August, 
and continuance of increment on 
new cars and new trucks until 
Apr. 30, represent the highlights 
of the conference of OPA officials 
and the Industry Advisory com- 
mittee for the motor vehicle trade 
held here last week. 


It was predicted in some quar- 
ters that the ceiling would go 
into effect in about 60 days—un- 
less OPA was blocked by con- 
certed dealer action. 


The meeting was called pri- 
marily to discuss a used car price 
ceiling and, as phrased in an 
NADA statement, “to preview the 
February (1944) model of a used 
car price ceiling proposal.” 


“The new proposal had no funda- 
mental changes over the proposal 
presented at a public meeting in 
Washington, Aug. 3, last year,” says 
the statement, “although there 
were some appearance changes.” 


Instead of using the Guide 
Book averages for the last quar- 
ter of 1942 for “as is” prices, 
which were marked up 15 per- 
cent, or $75, which ever was 
higher, the new proposal takes 
the Guide Book averages of 
January, 1944, and discounts 
them 20 percent to arrive at the 
“as is” price. The effect of this 
difference in calculation, it was 
explained, results in roughly an 
8 or 9 percent increase in the 
warranted ceiling on late models. 
On the older models, however, 
the warranted ceiling is lower and 
the margin between the two ceil- 
ings is smaller. 


There was no change in the 
form of warranty which is the 
same as under the used truck price 
ceiling, although OPA officials in- 
dicated they would favorably con- 
sider permitting the use of the 
customary 50-50 form of guaranty. 

The definition of a dealer, which 
met with such vigorous objection 
by the trade in previous proposals, 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


Tires Tighter: 
Barred to Most 
A, B Holders 


WASHINGTON. Confronted 
with a shortage much more ser- 
ious than anticipated, the Office 
of Price Administration has tight- 
ened tire-rationing regulations in 
an action which precludes virtually 
all A bookholders and many B 
drivers from obtaining new or used 
tires for some time to come. 

Effective last Tuesday, ration 
boards were instructed to dis- 
tribute all tires on strict occu- 
pational essentiality of appli- 
ecants’ driving rather than on a 
mileage basis. The action was 
made necessary, OPA said, by 
serious depletion of used-tire 
stocks currently given to low- 
| mileage drivers, coupled with in- 
| adequate supplies of new tires. 
The menace of the tire short- 
|age to the nation’s transportation 
was accentuated by official figures 
showing that there will be only 

(See TIRES, Page 38, Col. 3) 
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Holler Projects 


DETROIT.-Facts disclosed by a 
continuous and penetrating study 
of postwar markets and merchan- 
dising in the automobile industry 


were discussed by William E. 
Holler, general sales manager of 
Chevrolet, at a meeting of 700 


Chevrolet dealers held subsequent 
to the annual convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 
here, 

As a highlight of the meeting, 
M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet general 
manager and _ vice-president of 
General Motors Corp., reviewed for 
the dealers the progress in war 
production made in Chevrolet 
manufacturing plants in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Holler prefaced his talk by pay- 
ing tribute to Chevrolet dealers 
for the records they have estab- 
lished through the war period. He 
made special mention of their un- 
paralleled service showing, at a 
time when service has been largely 
responsible for maintaining the 
nation’s transport system. 

“Before discussing postwar busi- 
ness,” Holler said, “permit me to 
commend most sincerely every 
one of you men for the admirable 
job you are doing in supporting 
our fighting men by doing your 
utmost to support every war pro- 
gram. Your patriotic zeal and tire- 
less service for Victory have been 
and, I’m sure, will continue to be, 
an inspiration to everyone. Help- 
ing to win the war is the No. 1 
job—the duty of every American. 
Not one of us can afford to lag 
for a single moment in hastening 
the day and hour of the Victory 
we know will be won. 

“And while working steadfastly 
for victory, sales management has 
the particular responsibility to 
look and think beyond the pres- 
ent, and chart, as far as possible, 
a course for the future. 

“That responsibility we have 
assumed in Chevrolet to the full- 
est possible extent. For months 
on end, we have been analyzing 
national economic trends and 
gauging minutely the logical and 
most probable effects of these 
trends on the postwar automo- 
bile market. 

“Postwar markets and postwar 
merchandising—and above all post- 
war jobs—are vital and absorbing 
subjects to every businessman in 
the United States right now. Much 
has been said and written about 
both. They are big _ subjects, 
challenging the imagination and 
testing the mettle of automobile 
dealers, who will play a tremen- 
dously important part in speeding 
and facilitating the restoration of 
peacetime economy. 


Actual Knowledge 

“We have been especially care- 
ful in our analysis to avoid any 
tendency toward crystal-gazing or 
loose guessing. From exhaustive 
and continuous’ study, certain 
tangible facts have emerged. 

“Contact with dealers has been 
maintained without interruption. 
Every necessary program for deal- 
er service and retail personnel 
training to meet current and fu- 
ture exigencies has been provided. 
Chevrolet dealers are prepared, as 


of Pontiac Motor division. 


Postwar 
Registrations at °30 Level by War’s End 


been added at six-month intervals for 
performance on Pontiac’s Oerlikon gun contract. ' 


Market; 


Sees 


ar as is humanly possible, for any 
eventuality. 

First Postwar Job 

“Chevrolet dealer mortality of 
3.7 percent in 1943 and 7.4 percent 
in 1942 totals only 11.1 percent 
over the two-year period. The 
dealers who terminated their busi- 
ness, sold an average of 70 new 
cars in 1941 and represent only 
5.3 percent of the total 1941 new 
car volume. This is astonishingly 
low—almost negligible considering 
the handicaps and obstacles deal- 
ers have had to overcome. In fact, 
wartime dealer mortality is lower 
than the normal peacetime turn- 
over. 

“The foregoing is most encourag- 
ing. And there are still other known 
facts that embellish the postwar 
picture,” Holler said. “For  in- 
stance: 

“Never before have there ex- 

isted in this country the tre- 
mendous need and demand for 
civilian goods that this war has 
brought about. 

2 “Since Pearl Harbor, employ- 
ment and wages have reached 
all-time high levels. During 1943, 
there has been an average monthly 
employment of 52,500,000 people 
gainfully employed, compared with 
46,000,000 in 1940. At the same 
time, the supply of durable goods 
for civilian consumption has de- 
clined 40 percent. 
3 “This combination of high em- 

ployment and wages, and a 
shrinking supply of available goods, 
is helping people eliminate per- 
sonal debt and accumulate indi- 
vidual savings. 

4 “In just two years, approxi- 

mately 50 percent of all con- 
sumer debt—at one time totaling 
9% billion dollars—has been liqui- 
dated. 


5 “Through Oct. 31, 1943, Ameri- 
cans had accumulated the great- 
est total individual savings in his- 
tory, approximating 64 billion dol- 
lars. There were 26 billions ac- 
cumulated in ‘E,’ ‘F” and ‘G’ bonds; 
31 billion, 700 million in savings 
deposits; one billion, 700 millions 
in postal savings, and four billion, 
400 million in insurance pensions 
and reserves. By the end of 1944, 
it is estimated that total savings 
will reach 100 billion dollars. This 
stored-up wealth is more widely 
spread than ever before, and will 
be used in postwar to satisfy needs 
and demands. 
6 “Added national income, plus 
employment, has boosted more 
than three million new families 
into the $2,000-and-over class. More 
than 50 percent of all American 
families are now in this income 
bracket. 
7 “Since 1941, all installment debt 
—cash loans, farm mortgages 
and home loans—has been reduced 
$4,090,000,000 or 80 percent. Auto- 
mobile debt was reduced $1,761,000,- 
000, or 90 percent, in the same 
period. 
8 “One of the most interesting 
and significant facts developed 


by our study is that an amazingly 
large percentage of people are not 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 





DISPLAYING THE NAVY E pennant with four stars—first such pennant! 
to be flown by an automobile manufacturer—are, left to right, P. H. Mac-| hose reels, grease guns and pumps, 
Gregor and F. J. McLaughlin, both executive assistants to the general manager) oi] pumps, window shade rollers 

The original E pennant and the stars, which 


good work, have been won 


have | 
by | 
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STUDEBAKER WORKERS decided to ‘‘dead-icate’ one to Adolph Hitler 


as the company’s 100,000th military truck came off the assembly line 


st week. 


The milestone was reached exclusively on four and six-wheel drive models 
and represents three times as many heavy-duty commercial vehicles as were 


built by the entire automobile industry 


in the ear of 1941. 





$2,315,800,000 Tax Bill 
Heads for Passage 


WASHINGTON.—Approved by a 
joint congressional committee, the 
new $2,315,800,000 revenue bill was 
headed for passage at press time 
Friday. 

While there was little expecta- 
tion of outright veto, it was con- 
sidered likely that President Roose- 
velt will let the bill become law 
without his signature, because it 
fails to raise the $10,000,000,000 
revenue he had requested. 

In the bill is a provision ter- 
minating the War Contracts Re- 
negotiation Act at the end of this 
year, instead of continuing for 
the duration. 

The measure calls for individuals 
to carry an additional burden of 
$664,900,000 a year in income taxes, 
through abolition of the earned- 
income credit and the disallowance 
of deductions for federal excise! 
taxes paid. 

To collect an additional $502,- 
700,000 annually from _ corpora- 
tions, the measure raises the ex- 
cess profits tax rate from 90 to 
95 percent, at the same time in- 


Aluminum Co. 
Names Barrows 


Auto Sales Chief 


PITTSBURGH. — Aluminum Co. 
of America has announced the 
appointment of Frank O. Bar- 
rows jr., as auto- 
motive sales man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. In this new 
post, Barrows 
will serve as di- 
rect contact man 
between Alcoa 
and the automo- 
tive industry. 

Barrows has 
spent much of his 
business career 
in the Detroit 
area. He has been 
with Aluminum Co. of America for 
31 years and since 1929 has been 
district sales manager of Alcoa’s 
Detroit office. 

Succeeding Barrows as district 
sales manager of Aluminum com- 
pany’s Detroit office will be Charles 
M. Whelan, who has served as 
assistant district manager of this 
office for a number of years. 

Barrows will continue to make 
his headquarters in Detroit. 


Use of Steel 
In Auto Heaters 
OK’d by WPB 


WASHINGTON.—A modest start 
was made last week by the War 
Production Board on the relaxation 
of its order which forbids the use 
of iron and steel in more than 600 
common civilian products. 

The ban was lifted for a few 
items, but WPB observed that it 
was “problematical” how soon the 
newly authorized goods would 
reach ultimate consumers. 

Permitted is the use of iron and 
steel in automotive heaters, cigaret 
lighters, moving-picture projectors 
and sound equipment, _ stencils, 





for streetcars and buses, and low- 
grade steel wire for hat brims. 


creasing the specific exemptions, 
for excess profits tax purposes, 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Excise levies are raised on such 
items as whiskey, furs, diamonds, 
telephone calls, train fare, admis- 
sions and club dues. 

Corporation taxes are affected as 
follows: 

Corporation normal taxes—This 
rate remains at 2 percent for com- 
panies that receive $50,000 or more. 
Smaller earners are taxed at these 
rates: 15 percent on the first $5,- 
000; 17 percent on the next $15,000; 
19 percent on the next $5,000; 31 
percent on the next $25,000. 

Surtaxes — Corporation surtaxes 
stay at 16 percent for larger earn- 
ers. Smaller firms are taxed at 10 
percent on the first $25,000; 22 per- 
cent on the next $25,000. 

Excess-profits taxes—The rate on 
excess profits increases from 90 to 
95 percent. Tax ceiling of 80 per- 
cent of earnings remains. 

Excess-profits tax exemption.— 
Companies are allowed $10,000 in- 
stead of $5,000 in earnings before 
the excess-profits tax applies. 

Excess-profits credit—Companies 
using the invested capital base for 
excess-profits taxes receive these 
credits: 8 percent on _ invested 
capital up to $5,000,000; 6 percent 
on invested capital between $5,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000; 5 percent on 
invested capital over $10,000,000. 

Publicity—Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue is directed to pub- 
lish the names of corporations that 
receive relief from excess-profits 
taxes under Section 722. 

Postwar refunds—Technical 
amendments are approved regard- 
ing the application of postwar re- 
funds from  excess-profits taxes. 
These amendments deal largely 
with successor corporations to ex- 
cess-profits tax payers. 

Corporate purchases — Disallow- 
ance of excess-profits tax credits 
by purchasing “shell” corporations 
is approved. Senate version, with 
narrower definitions, prevails. 

Inventories—Relief provisions for 
companies that might suffer from 
involuntary liquidation of inven- 
tories due to war conditions are 
broadened. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





TANDEM ‘JEEPS’ 


tow tanks. 
the diminutive Jeep can be counted on to haul both disabled tanks and heavy 
artillery pieces along the road to Berlin as a result of a ‘‘magic link’’ that 
hitches two of the vehicles together back-to-front as a single pulling unit. 


Designed by the eng 
times the load previous] 


In the forthcoming all-out Allied offensive, 


ineering staff of Willys-Overland 
hauled by one vehicle, the device proved to 
even more effective in field tests at the Rossford Ordnance Depot in Toledo, 
where a duo of the blitz-buggies easily towed a 13-ton tank. 





| Buick to Build 
‘(Motor for New 


Cargo Plane 


FLINT. — Buick is tooling to 
manufacture a new high priority 
cargo plane engine of the Pratt & 
Whitney Twin Row Wasp type, it 
was disclosed last week. 

The engine, a 14-cylinder radial 
developing 1200 horsepower, is 
comparable in most parts with the 
Pratt & Whitney R-1830-43 engine, 
being mass produced by Buick for 
the Liberator bomber program. 

The new production, according 
to Harlow H. Curtice, general man- 
ager, will be carried on in the same 
plants here and in Melrose Park, 
Ill., in which the bomber engines 
are manufactured, with many of 
the parts and sub-assemblies being 
produced on the same machines 
and assembly lines. Additional ma- 
chines to accommodate the design 
changes are being installed and 
early production of the new engine 
is anticipated, Curtice said. 

He said that about 50 percent of 
fabrication will take place in the 
company’s Flint plants with the 
balance of machining, final assem- 
bly and testing taking place in the 
Melrose Park plant. The produc- 
tion will be carried on in conjunc- 
tion with bomber engine output 
which will continue in high volume. 

It was announced the Army Air 
Forces had approved new contracts 
with Buick involving millions of 
dollars for the cargo engine in 
addition to the bomber engines 
scheduled. The automobile firm has 
manufactured more than 35,000 en- 
gines for Liberators. 


Cars 


(Continued from Page 1) 
OPA National office for the indi- 
vidual counties throughout the 
country, which in most cases, 
correspond to the areas served by 
local boards. 

The February quotas are the 
lowest since rationing of automo- 
biles began in 1942. The quotas 
reflect OPA’s policy of spreading 
out the very short supply of cars 
as long as possible to meet essen- 
tial civilian needs. No new cars 
have been produced for civilian 
use since February, 1942, with the 
result that stocks in dealers’ hands 
have been continuously getting 
smaller. 

In addition to the quotas which 
were set last week, regional re- 
serves amounting to 700 automo- 
biles have been allotted. These 
reserves are set up to meet un- 
foreseen emergency local needs, 
such as a large order of new cars 
from the police department of a 
city which might exhaust the en- 
tire month’s quota. 



































































Ford Sales Corp. 


Is Dissolved 
LANSING.—The Ford Motor 
Sales Corp., a Ford subsidiary 
formed during the depression to 
help dealers finance their deal- 
erships, has been dissolved, it 


was announced last week by the 
Michigan Corporation and Se- 
curities Commission. 

In all instances, according to 
the parent company, the dealers 
finally bought back their deal- 
erships or they were sold to a 
private individual. 
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, Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests m be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit 
and the writer's name will be kept In confidence if requested. 


HE industry meeting in Wash- 

ington, to consider used car 
price ceilings, will be an event of 
the past when this column appears. 
But it isn’t too late to make some 
remarks for the record, whether a 
definite decision has been reached 
or whether the question has been 
held in abeyance, as has been the 
case heretofore. 

I am loyal to dealers, and have 
known a lot of them for more 
than $5 years. I think I can ex- 
press their thoughts. They are 
intensely patriotic. They wouldn’t 
want to oppose any measure, ir- 
respective of how it might affect 
them, that promised to bring our 
boys back one day sooner. There- 
fore my remarks cannot be con- 
sidered as the propoganda of a 
pressure group; we have had, and 
are still having, too much of 
that while we are in the midst 
of a war to the finish. Rather 
I want to base my remarks ex- 
clusively on the grounds of pub- 
lic interest, the advancement of 
our war effort and the strength- 
ening of our national economy. 
They are in reply to a widely 
syndicated article by a_ well- 
known editor and _ columnist, 
David Lawrence, for whose views 
on political and governmental 
topics I have ordinarily had a 
great deal of respect. But Law- 
rence is not familiar with the 
automobile business, and, like 
anyone who discusses the super- 
ficial aspects of a problem with- 
out the complete facts, gets him- 
self into deep water. 


Cost of Living 


Item? No! 

AWRENCE says used car prices 

are high. Surely,’ they are 
reaching their normal level because 
the millions of new cars that here- 
tofore over-depreciated all pre- 
vious years’ models from the stand- 
point of style, have not been pour- 
ing into the market for the past 
two years. Nor are used cars a 
cost-of-living item. They are al- 
ready made; no manpower or 
strategic materials are required to 
put them on the market. But let 
us set forth purely from the stand- 
point of public interest some of 
the reasons why the imposition of 
used car price ceilings would ,be 
an unjust and capricious action 
under present conditions: 
1 The government cannot set 

a fair price on a used car be- 
cause there is no standard of 
values. Each single car in opera- 
tion is worth a different price. 
To set a uniform price would be 
putting a penalty on the owner 
who has taken good care of his 
car, and offering a premium to 
the one who neglected or abused 
his car. 

Under price ceilings, sales of 

used cars would be from in- 
dividual to individual—impossible 
to check. The mere attempt to 
do so would put such a strain 
upon administrative facilities as 
to tear down other OPA pro- 
grams that are legitimate and 
must be enforced for the good 
of all. 

With sales direct from _ in- 

dividual to individual, cars 
would not have the benefit of 
the competent inspection and re- 
conditioning they receive when 
they go through their normal 
channel—the automobile dealers 
—and in many cases would 
quickly become a menace to 
public safety. 

* + 

Failure to recondition used 

ears before they are beyond 
repair would hasten the tragedy 
of a transportation shortage. We 
can’t win this war as quickly as 
we should unless adequate trans- 
portation is available to war 
workers. Already—as I am sure 
the records will eventually show 
—we are junking about 13,000 
cars a day. The cars we have left 
must be kept in shape, because 
no new cars are being made to 


replace this critically-needed 
transportation. 


5 A ceiling on used car prices 
would be especially unfair to 
the millions of white-collar work- 
ers. Their living costs and taxes 
have increased, but their incomes 
have not. They are the ones who 
find it necessary to retrench, and 
who are selling their cars simply 
because they can get more for 
them now than by holding them 
for trading in on new cars later 
on. 

Price ceilings would dry up 

the supply of used cars to the 
war workers who really need 
them, and with higher incomes 
can afford to buy them for trans- 
portation to and from their jobs; 
nobody nowadays buys a car for 
pleasure driving. Without the 
stimulation of attractive prices to 
bring more used cars into the 
market to replace worn-out cars, 
our war workers would be 
stranded at home, because pub- 
lic transportation facilities are 
already overloaded in the big 
war-production centers. 

’s. * * 

For the same reason, the im- 

position of price ceilings would 
stifle the movement of used cars 
from where they are not needed 
to where they are needed. The 
individual owner has neither the 
know-how nor the facilities for 
moving and selling his car where 
it will be of definite service to 
the war effort, even if he were 
willing to accept a lower price 
for it. 

In the end, price ceilings on 

used cars would inevitably 
necessitate conscription of pri- 
vate passenger cars. This would 
cost the government a lot of 
money. Each individual owner 
whose car was conscripted would 
have recourse to the _ courts, 
which would slow up the process. 
It would take an army of govern- 
ment employes to handle the job, 
and then the people who were 
allotted the cars would be likely 
to be less satisfied than they are 
now with freedom of selection in 


a free market. 
* * * 


Confiscation 


Only Alternate 

O, in the public interest, price 

ceilings should not be placed 
on used cars. It would put many 
dealers out of business who need 
the income from used cars, and 
whose continued functioning is es- 
sential to the maintenance of our 
national transportation system. If 
we have used car ceilings the mar- 
ket will be slowed up to such an 
extent that we will be forced into 
confiscation. Then cries will go to 
high heaven, because who is there 
to say whose cars shall be con- 
scripted and whose shall not; who 
is to say who is entitled to a car 
and who is not? 

Automobile dealers no doubt 
have some convictions on the 
subject of regimentation versus 
free enterprise. They likely have 
their opinions, too, on New Deal 
policies and bureaucrats. They 
are forgetting all this during 
wartime, however, and appealing 
only to public interest and the 
welfare of the nation when they 
point out that used car ceilings 
will strain our domestic economy, 
impose a stupendous and well- 
nigh impossible task on the agen- 
cy or bureau that attempts to 
administer the program, wreck 
our transportation system, and 
eventually force the government 
to confiscate cars from owners. 


Fire Hits Parts Firm 


ST. LOUIS.—A four-alarm fire swept 
through the two-story brick building 
of Standard Auto Parts Co. here last 
week. Milford Soffer, vice-president of 
the concern, which specializes in motor 
rebuilding and sale of parts, said dam- 
age to the building and contents 
would reach $100,000. Origin of the 
blaze was undetermined. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


|| Four Camps Seek Bids 


On Auto Equipment 

WASHINGTON.—Bids will be 
accepted on automotive equip- 
ment at the following Army 
centers: 

Lowry Field, Colo. Bids until 
10 a.m. Feb. 10)—1935 Chevrolet 
stake truck with Davy air com- 
pressor. 

U. S. Engineer Office, Denison, 
Tex. (Bids until 11 a.m. Feb. 
9)—10-ton roller tandem, Ameri- 
can model made by Austin Co. 
with four-cylinder Mack motor, 
and four dump-center trailers 
with capacity of six cubic yards. 

Camp Pontchartrain, New Or- 
leans. (Bids until 2 p.m. Feb. 
11)—4,000 pounds of scrap inner 
tubes, 40,000 pounds of scrap 
tires and 400 auto and truck 
tires which require repairs, the 
nature of which exceeds the per- 
missible Army tolerance. 

Fort Worth Quartermaster 
Depot, Fort Worth, Tex. (Bids 
until Feb. 18)—aluminum pis- 
tons, lead battery plates, radia- 
tors, unserviceable storage bat- 
oo inner tubes, and auto 

es. 


Md. Dealers 
To Hold Parley 
Feb. 17-18 


BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) — The 
annual convention of the Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. of Maryland 
will be held Feb. 17-18 at Belve- 
dere Hotel. 

Highlights of the two-day affair 
will be business sessions, top- 
flight speakers, two luncheons, 
cocktail party, banquet and music. 


Some of the subjects to be 
covered will be postwar planning 
for automobile dealers; the future 
of rationing; proposed used-car 
ceiling; Washington’s viewpoint on 
the dealers situation; dealer-fac- 
tory relations: 

Among the speakers will be Gov. 
Herbert R. O’Conor, Maryland; 
Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Baltimore; Rep. Charles A. Hal- 
leck, Indiana Republican; Rep. H. 
Streett Baldwin of Maryland; 
Elliott Taylor, chief of the auto- 
mobile rationing branch, OPA; 
Harry Moock of Plymouth; H. L. 
Wynegar, president of Commercial 
Credit Corp.; Ray Chamberlain, 
executive vice-president of NADA; 
Charles W. Bishop, NADA general 
counsel; Lee Elgin, commissioner 
of motor vehicles, Baltimore, and 
Allan Sauerwein, attorney for the 
association. 
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Accedes to Dealer Demands... 


OPA Modifies Gasoline 


Surrender Plan 


WASHINGTON.—Acceding to de- 
mands from the field, Office of 
| Price Administration last week an- 
nounced three changes relating to 
the surrender of outstanding gaso- 
line rations by the seller when new 
or used cars change hands. 


Under the plan as it now oper- 
ates a person, desiring to sell his 
automobile or truck, must turn in 
to his local War Price and Ra- 
tioning board (or in the case of 
trucks to his local ODT district 
office) all gasoline coupons out- 
standing for the vehicle. He is 
then issued a gasoline surrender 
receipt in duplicate which he turns 
over to the buyer. The buyer gives 
the original copy of the receipt to 
his state motor vehicle registrar at 
the time of application for regis- 
tration and the duplicate to his 
board when he applies for a new 
gasoline ration. A board cannot 
issue a new ration until it has this 
receipt. 


Last week’s action makes the 
following changes in the plan: 


1—A motorist who is selling his 
car or truck may authorize the 
used car dealer who buys the ve- 
hicle to surrender his rations for 
him. This will make it possible 
for the dealer, as the motorist’s 
agent, to turn in the unused ration 
to the board and obtain the neces- 
sary receipts. Since the dealer is 
the buyer of the car, these re- 
ceipts would have to be given to 
him in any case as part of the sale. 


2—The seller of a car may give 
the receipts to the buyer any time 
within 48 hours after the sale. 
Previously these receipts had to be 
given up at the time the sale was 
made. 

3—The seller upon the showing 
of good cause may surrender his 
gasoline rations to any local board 
and obtain the receipts. At pres- 
ent, he must go to the local board 
which originally issued the gaso- 
line ration. 

An estimated 200,000 new and 
used automobiles are sold every 
month. The purpose of the new 
plan is to save substantial amounts 
of gasoline by making sure that all 
persons who sell their cars—and 
therefore no longer need a gaso- 
line ration—turn in unused cou- 
pons to OPA. 

The three moves announced last 
week were taken to enable sellers, 


Just Among Dealers 


Quite a number of automobile 
dealers followed the example of 
Washington and Lincoln in select- 
ing February for their debut in 
this world. To mention just a few: 


F. W. A. Vesper, born Feb. 19, 
1873 in Lawrence, Kans., is a dean 
among automobile dealers, at least 
from the standpoint of leadership 
in organized efforts in the trade. 
He was one of the originators of 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn., and president for more 
terms than any other occupant of 
that chair. He is retired now and 
lives on his estate at LaJolla, 
Calif. He has had a wonderfully 
active life, and I would like to 
write a book about him some day. 

. . Ratpo A. Hutt (Chevrolet), 
Madison, Wis., was born there on 
Feb. 10, 1891, and started in the 
automobile business with his father, 
Carl A. Hult, who organized the 
company in 1915. Ralph has been 
many times president of both the 
Madison and Wisconsin associa- 


tions, and is a former member of 


the legislative committee of the 
NADA. He is active now locally in 
War Loan, Red Cross and scrap 
drives. 

* * * 

Harry G. Rance (Buick), John- 
son City, Tenn., is another who 
made good in his home town, 
having been born in Johnson 
City 50 years ago come Feb. 17. 
He started out as an all ’round 
handy boy in 1915 and by 1922 
owned his own business. Like so 
many dealers to whom the world 
owes greater recognition, he is 
serving in a lot of war activities 
besides helping maintain trans- 


portation. He is a member of his 
local Selective Service Board... 
. . . JoHN P. Hucues (Dodge), 
Lynchburg, Va.—born Feb. 21, 
1898 — started in the business in 
1912 as a helper, and in 1915 or- 
ganized his own company. He is 
well known in trade circles not 
only in Virginia but nationally. 
He has enjoyed being entirely on 
his own resources for the past 
two years, and finds that run- 
ning his dealership has been ex- 
tremely interesting as well as a 
pleasurable experience. He looks 
forward with keen anticipation 
to the challenge of the recon- 
version and postwar period. 
* ~ * 


Maxwe._t A. BeuHrend (Ford), 
Baltimore, who was born in that 
city Feb. 13, 1908, started out early 
in life as a parts clerk and sales- 
man; in 1930 joined in organizing 
the present firm of Behrend Bros. 
Right now he maintains one of the 
largest parts and service stations 
in Baltimore, and is active in local 
civic affairs as well as in the state 
dealer association. ... Ben F. Lone 
(Chevrolet), Louisville, arrived on 
the scene on Lincoln’s birthday in 
1899, and started in the automo- 
bile business 25 years ago with the 
Apperson Bros. in Kokomo, Ind. 
Ben doesn’t have any time for 
hobbies during the war because 
running his business and serving 
on seven government committees 
as well as_ civic organizations 
means nothing but work. His 
philosophy during these interest- 
ing times since 1942 is: “He who 

(See DEALERS, Page 8, Col. 3) 


in most instances, to sell their cars 
at any time and at any place with- 
out requiring that they first visit 
a local board. Since the car dealer 
usually handles most of the paper 
transactions involved in the sale of 
a vehicle, OPA felt that he should 
also be allowed to take care of 
surrendering the ration to the 
board and obtain the receipts. 


In last week’s amendment, OPA 
also announced that local boards 
when issuing a renewal ration to 
bulk users of gasoline who are ra- 
tion bank depositors, will hence- 
forth deduct from the ration the 
unused portion of the current ra- 
tion held in a ration bank account. 
This action was taken to simplify 
the issuance of gasoline rations for 
bulk consumers. 


Previously, these users were re- 
quired to turn in to OPA through 
the banks a ration check for the 
unused bank credits. However, 
since banks report to OPA only 
deposits of gasoline certificates and 
not withdrawals (consumption), 
there was no way of knowing 
whether the ration check repre- 
senting the unused gasoline was 
turned in and if it was turned in, 
how accurate it was. 


Gas Is Allowed 
For Distribution 


Of New Trucks 


WASHINGTON. — Gasoline ra- 
tions are now to be issued for mov- 
ing new trucks and other commer- 
cial vehicles from factory to sales 
agency, or between sales agencies, 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced last week. 

This was made necessary by the 
fact that limited production of 
trucks for civilian use has been 
resumed recently. Gasoline for use 
in driving these trucks to dis- 
tributing outlets, from which they 
will move to the ultimate consum- 
er, had to be provided. 


Local War Price and Rationing 
Boards will issue gasoline rations 
for the movement of new trucks 
only when the vehicles are per- 
mitted to operate without an ODT 
Certificate of War Necessity. Cer- 
tificates and rations have always 
been allowable for the movement 
of a truck by a new owner from 
the factory to the place where he 
intends to put it into use. Since 
Certificate of War Necessity is not 
given, however, for moving trucks 
between factory and sales outlet 
before the sale to the consumer is 
made, the special ration provided 
for is needed. 


Nebraska Dealers 
Meet This Month 


LINCOLN, Neb.—The next state 
convention of the Nebraska Motor 
Dealers Assn. will be held in 
Omaha late in February, it was 
announced last week by Secretary 
W. D. Mowbray, of the Mowbray- 
Lyon Co. 

Ray Chamberlain, executive vice- 
president of NADA, will give the 
main address. 


Dallas Dealers 


Choose Horn 


DALLAS, Tex.—J. J. Horn, of 
the Horn Williams Motor Co., was 
elected president of the Dallas 
Automotive Trades Assn., recently, 
succeeding D. L. Johnson. 

Other officers are Clifton Den- 
nard, C. S. Hamilton Motor Co., 
vice-president; Hugo Schoellkopf, 
Schoellkopf Co., treasurer; and 
Gladys E. Walker, executive 
secretary. 

The following were elected to 
two-year terms on the board of 
directors: 

J. E. Morriss, J. E. Morriss Co.; 
Ira L. McColister, McColister 
Chevrolet Co.; J. B. Orand, Orand 
Buick Co.; and N. J. De Sanders, 
Lone Star Olds-Cadillac Co. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—sce 
inside back cover of this issue. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 














Let’s Get it Straight! 


Se get our thinking straightened out on the used car 
price problem. 


Under today’s conditions, when a used car should be 
considered wholly from its ability to provide needed trans- 
portation, what a customer should buy is the amount of 
UNUSED transportation that is left in the vehicle. 


With no new cars being produced and none in sight 
for some time, the style element that gave used cars a 
fictitious value in prewar days should be forgotten. The 
“trade in” price of prewar days should not be a criterion 
of value under today’s market. 


But in the minds of men who went “off the deep end” 
in support of a used car price ceiling recently, this fictitious 
value still remains—and is the only cause of the few exhorbi- 
tant prices that may have been paid for late model cars. 


The buyer sets the price of any commodity. Dealers 
can’t get more than buyers are willing to pay. <A 1941 
Cadillac in good shape with but 20,000 miles used has no 
more economic value than a comparable 1937 model. Both 
have approximately just as many unused miles left, yet 
because of the fictitious value that worries Washington, 
prodigal buyers will offer a premium for the 1941 model 
regardless of condition, while the 1937 model, with just 
as many good useable miles, goes begging. 


No price ceiling or rationing will change this defective 
thinking—nor will it alter the fact that there are still 
millions of miles of good wnused transportation available 
for those who need transportation at real bargain prices. 


A price ceiling however—judging from what has oc- 
curred in the electrical refrigeration field—will take the 
sale and reconditioning out of the dealers’ hands and into 
the owner-to-buyer, uncontrollable black market where 
prices will really soar. Under the “Washington ceiling 
imposed” market, used refrigerators are now selling at 
three and four times the original price. 


And unthinking, or bureaucracy-ambitious people, still 
promote the utterly fallacious idea that a price ceiling is 
necessary to protect those who need automotive transporta- 
tion. 


Why Not Court-Martial? 


A7HILE discipline of the ringleaders in the wildcat 
Chevrolet strike in Detroit last week is incorporated 

in the settlement agreement, past experience dictates that 
it won’t stop this sort of saboteuring unless the punishment 
meted out is more severe than the union heads whose 
orders were flaunted—or the factory heads—dare impose. 


Isn’t it about time that Army provost officers dictated 
the punishment for flagrant stoppage of badly-needed mili- 
tary material production? 
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The NADA convention turned 
out to be one of the biggest De- 
troit has entertained since Pearl 


Harbor. I understand there were 
twenty-two hundred registrations, 
which prob- 

“THEY CAME, ably meant 
THEY SAW, that De- 
THEY CONQUERED!” troit’s hous- 
ing facili- 


ties were taxed by the demand for 
more than three thousand beds be- 
cause many members of families, 
department heads, etc., accom- 
panied the delegates and did not 
pay the registration fee. Like 
every other major city, Detroit 
hotels are filled practically all of 
the time these days, so when you 
bring in an influx of three-thousand 
visitors, you really make a prob- 
lem for “mine hosts.” The largest 
banquet hall in town could accom- 
modate only about half of those 
who would have liked to attend, 
but probably as many more 
listened to the speeches through 
the hotel’s radios. 
* oe * 

Detroiters with whom I have 
talked were very much impressed 
with the caliber of the dealers who 
attended this convention. They 
came from every state and repre- 
sented what we have come to look 
upon as the finest type of the in- 
dependent American business men. 
That they were proud of their 
record under the most adverse 
circumstances imaginable since 
Pearl Harbor, anyone could quickly 
read in their faces, but, although 
they would have had a chance to 
celebrate, they chose rather to ap- 
proach their discussions in indi- 
vidual groups and in the larger 
meetings in a serious vein. 

They had made an investment 
in both time and money and had 
withstood the rigors of travel 
under wartime conditions to get 
something out of this convention 
and they were determined to get 
it. I have never been at a con- 
vention where the meetings were 
so well attended by so large a 
majority of those registered. It 
was a case of “standing room only” 
in one of the large downtown 
theaters, and they remained in 
their seats until the chairman’s 
gavel announced adjournment. 

a * * 


Undoubtedly it was Arthur 
Summerfield’s report on postwar 
planning which attracted the most 
attention and was the subject of 
greatest discussion later. We pub- 
lished the text of this speech com- 
plete in Automotive News, Jan. 31, 
which by the way we enlarged to 
double the size of otr regular 
digest issue so that we could cover 
every item of importance on the 
program. We could not help but 
realize that Automotive News has 
an audience many times the size 
of the largest meeting held in 
Detroit and we were thus properly 
impressed with our responsibility 
to the large number of our dealer 
readers who could not attend. It 
was quite an eye-opener to all of 
us. Someone suggested that actu- 
ally we hold a dealer’s convention 
in the columns of this paper every 
week—which we had to admit was 
not so far from the truth! 

* * *x 

Having had some _ experience 
ourselves in the promotion and 
management of national conven- 
tions, we were impressed with the 
smooth working organization of 
the NADA convention in Detroit. 
The officers and directors certainly 
deserve great credit for keeping 
things moving on a production-line 
basis and for providing proper 
facilities so that (except for the 
banquet) everyone could attend 
comfortably each meeting and, 
with the aid of proper amplifica- 
tions, could hear every word of 
every speech made. From the 
many dealer visitors who called at 
our headquarters in the Statler, 
we learned it was the concensus 
that, by all odds, it was the most 
interesting and valuable conven- 
tion NADA has ever held. It is 
quite obvious that not only the 
natural geographical location but 
the fact that dealers can make 
contacts with the factories here, 
makes Detroit the ideal location 
for an NADA convention. I am 
sure I speak for all Detroiters 
when I say, “Glad to have met you 
gentlemen, and we hope you will 
come back soon!”—G.M:S. 





Another Paper Drive 


——In This Corner 


be observed upon request. 


Selfish Few 

Shortly after the Powers That 
Be in OPA issued their ultimatum 
that any dealer who refused to 
honor a rationing order for a new 
car would be drawn, quartered, 
ostracized, disfranchised, etc., you 
came out with a blistering edi- 
torial in your paper backing up 
said order, ruling or communique, 
whichever you wish to call it 
(fundamentally it can’t be called 
a law because under our Consti- 
tution, OPA bureaucrats do not 
have authority to promulgate laws 
for citizens to obey), and I wish 
to take issue with you on this 
editorial, which on your part was 
uncalled for because to my way of 
thinking, the car dealers through- 
out the country did not deserve 
this censure from you, above all, 
because you know as well as I do 
that if any class of American citi- 
zens have done their utmost to 
promote the war effort, it has been 
the auto industry. 


Now here is the reason why I 
wish to take issue with you re- 
garding your editorial concerning 
the honoring of ration orders for 
new cars; namely, here is what 
happened in our own territory, and 
from what information I have 
gathered elsewhere, practically the 
same thing happened everywhere 
throughout the country. 


All through 1943 we, who had 
some 75 new cars on hand at the 
beginning of 1943, were making 
trades and occasionally selling a 
car On a clean deal when we felt 
the customer really was entitled 
to it (namely, when they had to- 
tally wrecked their car and had 
to have another), but we ran 
across many instances where 
people, when they learned that 
they could sell their cars at a good 
price and get a rationing order and 
get a new car for a few dollars 
more, many of them tried to get 
away with that stunt. But before 
the issuance of the famous edict 
herein mentioned, we turned those 
kind of chiselers down and natural- 
ly they squawked when they found 
they couldn’t put their pet scheme 
across. 

Then lo and behold here came 
that drastic regulation, which as 
you know, meant practically dis- 
franchisement for deaiers violating 
same. 

Well, here is what happened to 
us. Within a week or 10 days after 
this regulation was issued, we 
moved out our entire stock of some 
40 new cars we had left when this 
regulation was issued, and in every 
instance but three, we had to de- 
liver them to people who had sold 


It’s 


, S 3 ME CRAZY! 


‘Don’t Mean Maybe ... -’ 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
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their car at a high price, then got 
a rationing order and presented 
same and got a ’42 new car. In 
some instances we know of for as 
little as $150 difference, and we 
lost the opportunity for some good 
trades on these cars, such as we, 
perhaps, will never have again, 
and no one got the benefit out of 
this regulation except a bunch of 
smart people. 

An Arab trader can’t hold a 
candle to them, and were they 
quick to take advantage of this 
opportunity, and I don’t mean 
maybe. Most of them have made 
more money than they have eve 
made in their lives, because of the 
fabulous prices they got for their 
wares this year, and a new car at 
practically the price they got for 
their used car, sounded like good 
business to them. They hurriedly 
took advantage of this ruling and 
I don’t mean maybe. What I am 
trying to reason out is why this 
order was issued in the first place 
and what the Hell it had to do 
with the war effort, and you know- 
ing the situation as you did, were 
not justified in condemning car 
dealers for refusing to sell cars to 
these chiselers who peddled their 
cars at high prices to get a new 
one, as you did. 

OPA claimed as a reason for 
issuing same that war workers 
could not’ buy transportation; 
hence, the order, and frankly 
speaking, that’s “baloney” because 
from what I know and have seen 
of the picture, war workers have 
not been and are not now looking 
for ’°42 cars. With very rare ex- 
ceptions, they are looking for used 
cars and not very late models at- 
that because war workers don’t 
have the money to buy ’42 cars 
with, so the only ones who bene- 
fited by this ruling are a bunch of 
people who were smart enough to 
grasp the opportunity’ offered 
them, and believe me, they did it 
to the detriment of all car dealers 
and frankly you owe all car deal- 
ers an apology for printing this 
editorial—J. Lester CowaNs, man- 
aging director, Aldrich Pontiac 
Co., Fresno, Calif. 

Epitor’s Note: Automotive News’ 
editorial of Oct. 11, 1943—“A 
Selfish Few Chisel ...A Whole 
Industry Suffers” —was directed 
at “those selfish few dealers who, 
under one excuse or another, are 
refusing to sell new cars to per- 
sons in DIRE need.” We did not 
refer to such persons as Mr. 
Cowans refers to in his letter 

(names deleted to protect Mr. 
Cowans), who took advantage of 
the situation with the aid of the 
local rationing boards. 
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PLANES OF WAR and motor cars certainly don’t look alike. 
They are wholly different in design and structure—manufac- 
tured by entirely different methods. 


But they do have this in common! Both involve a great 
deal of high precision work; only an unusually skilled and 
experienced organization can build them. 


Hudson has been entrusted with a wide variety of impor- 
tant tasks for the Air Forces, Navy and Army because it has 
that kind of experience—an organization schooled in the mass 
production of fine motor cars since 1909. 


Today, in the third year of war, Hudson cars are piling up 
extra thousands of low-cost miles—proving again the econ- 
omy, endurance and reuability that won and held more than 
80 official stock car records in peacetime. 


Hudson distributors and dealers have ‘‘stuck to their guns” 
Precision Experience Counts Here! A river through the war. They have done a great job of keeping vital 
of pistons and other components for Wright transportation rolling, and have kept themselves “rolling” 


Cyclone engines flows from Hudson production too—awaiting the day when Automobile Row will come back 
lines. Weight and finish dimensions of pistons Sai Tae eeeei 


are held to tolerances unknown in pre-war : ’ . ; 
automobile manufacture—fine as it was. The kind and quality of Hudson’s war production are the 


best assurance that our plants, when that day comes, will 
give them finer-than-ever Hudsons to sell. 


HUDSON 


Hudsow Aviation MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ce 
eased ee DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


BUY YOUR EXTRA — oy for Meritorious Service 34 Years of Engineering Leadership 
WAR BOND TODAY SHR te = _ onthe Production Front 


Blinding te ‘Power bet 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION... DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
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But Order May Come in 60 Days 


OPA Holds Up Decision 
On Used Car Ceiling 


(Continued from Page 1) 


remains the same. Thus, accord- 
ing to NADA, “Anyone who wants 
to buy and sell used cars and has 
a friend who runs an alley garage 
can qualify as a dealer.” 


The previous proposals would 
have set up different ceiling prices 
for six regions, whereas presently 
OPA is thinking in terms of not 
more than three regions. 

All dealers present at the con- 
ference individually expressed 
the same opinion that used car 
prices had reached their peak in 
November and had declined since 
then. Inasmuch as they felt the 
used car market had stabilized 
itself, they thought that there 
was no need at this time to im- 
pose a ceiling. 

Provisions for enforcement in 
the new proposal are the same as 
those contained in the used truck 
price ceiling, although OPA of- 
ficials are said to believe that it 
will be much easier to enforce a 
used car price ceiling by reason 
of the legal right of the consumer 
to sue a person, or dealer, who 
overcharges him, for three times 
the amount of the overcharge. 

“Of course,” says NADA, “if 
the buyer had passed some money 


Iowa Places Jeeps 


In Truck-Fee Class 

DES MOINES, Ia. — Recondi- 
tioned jeeps being sold to civil- 
ian purchasers have been classed 
as “commercial vehicles” in 
Iowa and thus are subject to 
truck license laws, according to 
announcement here last week 
by Dale Shaw, superintendent of 
the state motor vehicle registra- 
tions department. 

The cheapest license for a 
jeep, Shaw said, would be a $15 
A sticker. 





Assn.: 


ber may buy. 


these illegitimate deals. 


out of business. 





‘Age Value Basically Wrong 
For Used Car Ceiling’ 


The following telegram was sent to Don Smith, head of OPA’s 
auto price section, Washington, by the Michigan Used Car Dealers 


The Michigan Used Car Dealers Assn. requests that this mes- 
sage be read into the records of the meeting of the OPA Ad- 
visory Committee today (Feb. 2): 

We believe that any formula for a price ceiling on used cars, 
having as a criterion of value the age of the car, is basically 
wrong. Many five-year-old cars offer more unused transportation 
value than others which are but one or two years old. The price 
control idea presupposes that the commodity to be regulated can 
be classified into grades of approximately uniform value. Used cars 
cannot be so graded; in fact practically every used car is a grade 
unto itself. The idea of a price ceiling on used cars is an innova- 
tion in price control, since the usual price control concept carries 
with it the idea that the article controlled is either in produc- 
tion, as in case of most commodities, or is in dealer inventories, 
as were the 1942 model cars when frozen. 

Used cars in the United States today are approximately 98 
percent in the hands of individual users and 2 percent in dealer 
inventories. In actual practice then, the proposed regulation would 
be a ceiling as between individuals and only in a small way 
operate between dealer and consumer. To follow this same line 
of thought in theory, at least one individual’s gain under a price 
ceiling deal would represent another individual’s loss. 

Thus the argument of the labor union leader, who insists that a 
price ceiling be imposed at once, might be vaild when addressing 
those of his flock who are prospective purchasers, and equally 
unsound when addressed to those members who might have to 
sell their cars. As there must necessarily be about as many 
sellers as buyers in the natural course of automobile transactions, 
it is a little difficult to understand how the union membership 
generally could be materially aided by a price ceiling on any 
article which one member must sell in order that another mem- 


We believe that, in actual operation, a price ceiling and ration- 
ing program such as proposed will be flagrantly violated by most 
individuals who want to sell their cars. Whereas dealers would 
have to abide by the regulations since they could readily be 
checked, individuals would have no difficulty finding a friend or 
neighbor who would be glad to pay a good sum over the ceiling 
price for a good car. No system of checking will substantially curb 


For a year or more we have had a decided seller’s market in 
automobiles, and this condition gives promise of continuing in- 
definitely. There is really at present not much reason for an owner, 
who wishes to sell his car, to take it to a dealer. In most areas 
he can readily find a buyer by doing a little personal advertising 
or placing an ad in the paper. Because of these conditions, the 
adoption of a price ceiling regulation would automatically create 
a list of potential lawbreakers running into the millions. Also 
because of these conditions, we believe that under price ceiling 
and rationing operation, automobile dealers would soon be forced 


We are fearful that violations of any used car price ceiling 
regulation would prove so numerous and flagrant as to jeopardize 
the entire price control structure. 






on the side and had signed a| 
false certificate at the local board | 
he would have to confess that | 
falsification in order to start his 
law suit. The dealers at the meet- 
ing doubted that many such buy- 
ers would do so.” 

OPA officials believe they are 
making substantial progress in 
enforcing the used truck price 
ceiling, but the dealers present 
at the conference strongly as- 
serted that the black market in 
used trucks is just as bad as it 
always had been since the used 
truck price ceiling was put in 
effect. 

OPA officials agreed that if the 
used car ceiling is put in effect 
they will revise the used truck 
ceiling to increase the maximum 
prices to correspond to the used 
ear ceiling. 

“After a discussion of OPA’s in- 
tentions to stop the accrual of 
increment on new cars and new 
trucks on Feb. 29,” the NADA 
statement concluded, “the objec- 
tions of the members of the Ad- 
visory committee induced them to 
agree to permit it to continue until 
April 30.” 

On behalf of OPA, the meeting 
was conducted by William F. 
Kelly, head of the Automobile 
Price section of the OPA Ma- 
chinery branch. 

Deputy Price Administrator 
James Brownlee also was present, 
but for the most part remained an 
interested listener. Other OPA 
Automotive division men present 
were Don Smith, of the Parts 
section, and C. G. Slocum. 

H. W. Huegy, Kelly’s predecessor, 
but now with the Department of 
Commerce, also participated. He 
was invited, it was stated, because 
of his wide knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 
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| ceilings, 


threatening 
confusion in the postwar period.” 
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Chevrolet Fetes Its Dealers .. . 
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AT A BUSINESS MEETING in Detroit, held immediatelv 
Assn.’s convention, about 700 Chevrolet dealers were addressed by M 
vice-president of General Motors Corp., on the progress made by Chevrolet in war production in 1943, and b 
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following geome = the National Automobile Dealers 
oyle, 


Chevrolet general manager and 


William E. Holler, Chevrolet general sales manager, on current and postwar plans affecting dealer operations. 


Mich. Used Car 
Dealers Protest 


OPA Committee 


DETROIT. — Protesting the 
makeup of OPA’s Advisory com- 
mittee studying used car price 
the Michigan Used Car 
Dealers Assn. last week pledged its 
full cooperation to National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. in the fight 
against imposition of such ceilings. 

Reporting on contacts with 
Washington officials, Hugh R. Er- 
baugh of Flint told the 100 dealers 
present that OPA’s committee con- 
sists of only two used car dealers, 
decidedly unfair in view of the 
fact that exclusive truck dealers 
are represented by five members. 

Erbaugh revealed that he and 
Bert Baker, president of the as- 
sociation, had sent a telegram to 
OPA in which it was pointed out 
that used cars cannot be graded 
by years, as proposed under the 
ceiling program, and that such a 
ceiling would cover only a small 
fraction of the industry in view 
of the fact that only 2 percent of 
the nation’s used cars are in dealer 
hands. 

Tom Collins, new secretary of the 
association, reported that the 
newly-formed group now has a 
membership of almost 100. 

Other speakers included Paul 
Graves, manager of the Detroit 
Auto Dealers Assn., and Pete 
Wembhoff, managing editor of AuTo- 
MOTIVE News. 


Murray 
(Continued from Page 1) 


payments would be made up to 90 
percent of the amount claimed by 
a contractor. Contracting agencies, 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
would also be authorized to make 
termination loans directly or to 
guarantee loans made by private 
banks. 

These first two points, he said, 
would provide answers to questions 
not yet settled by the Barnet- 
Hancock committee. 

3. Set up “a firm legislative basis 
for making quick and equitable 
settlements with subcontractors 
and suppliers.” Provision would 
be made for prime contractors to 
make final settlements with sub- 


contractors without detailed Gov-|, , 


ernment audits, and contracting 
agencies could make _ settlements 
on the basis of percentage of com- 
pletion of a contract. 

4. Contracting agencies would 
make final settlements with con- 
tractors in accordance with poli- 
cies laid down by the director, 
such settlements to be reviewed by 
the General Accounting Office “to 
uncover any evidence of fraud.” 

Senator Murray said the bill had 
been drafted with a view to aiding 
industry to convert quickly to 
peacetime production after the war 
and “also in the interest of avoid- 
ing the chaotic business conditions 
which might result from the piling 
up of unsettled war _ contracts 
representing billions of dollars, 
unemployment and 























CHEVROLET DEALERS, who are 
Dealers Assn., were guests of William E. Holler, general sales manager of 


Chevrolet, 
convention. 


at a 


operations in the industry were discussed. 
Smith, a Ore.; 
88.3 


to right (seated) A. 
Wayne C. Williams, 


B. 
Greenwood, 


luncheon meeting during 
The effect of current and probable future trends on retail 


directors of the National Automobile 
sessions of the NADA annual 


In the picture are: front row, left 
S. J. Rogers, Monroe, La.; 


L. . Cargile, Texarkana. Ark.; 


K. M. Chase, Chevrolet assistant general sales manager; Holler; T. H. Keating, 


assistant general sales manager; 


Jess Rodman, 


Fresno, Calif.; John Finch, 


St. Paul, Minn.; Ed Hammer, Sheridan, Wyo. Rear row, left to right 
(standing) E. G. FitzHenry, Worcester, Mass.; J. F. Porter, Wilmington, 
Del.; W. C. Quebedeaux, Phoenix, Ariz.; W. S. Edwards jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; A. E. Summerfield, Flint, Mich. 


Capacity 





Output Till 1950 


Predicted by Holler 
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collecting endowment policies, in- | 
surance dividends or even death | 


claims, leaving the money in trust 
for some form of deferred settle- 
ment. 

Tremendous Demand 

“All other conditions being equal, 
it is clearly apparent from the 
foregoing that a postwar market 
of prodigious size and long dura- 
tion presents unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for the industry, and for 
dealers who are organized and 
prepared to take advantage of the 
unprecedented situation. 

“Of course, the full indicated 
potential of the postwar market is 
contingent upon economic, po- 
litical and industrial developments, 
even the trends of which cannot 
be foreseen at the moment,” Holler 
declared. 

“We must await eventualities to 
appraise properly the effects of 
inflation, employment and taxation. 
The scope and penetration of our 
study of economic conditions are 
fully indicated by the following 
phases covered: 

“1. National income; 2. Employ- 
ment; 3. Wages; 4. Consumer and 
war production; 5. Debt liquida- 
tion; 6. Cost of living; 7. Taxation; 
8. Savings; 9. Postwar objectives 
. employment, income; 10. Size 
of the postwar automobile market. 

Automobile Death Rate 

“Against the array of facts mar- 
shalled in this economic study, we 
have projected the probable de- 
mand for automobiles in the post- 
war market. Obviously, with no 
production since the beginning of 
1942 and with motor vehicles wear- 
ing out at an accelerated rate, the 
automobile market of today and 
of the future presents a picture 
startlingly different from the one 
we know. 

“In our study of the postwar 
automobile market, we had to set 
arbitrarily, according to our best 
judgment, a date for the end of 
the war and for resumption of 
motor vehicle production. It is 
understandable why we do not dis- 
close that date. 


Millions Are Walking 

“However, if our assumption is 
right, 6% million people whose 
cars have been junked will be 
walking or riding the public trans- 
portation systems on that date. 
Another 9% million will have cars 
panting their final gasps of opera- 
tion—cars which will be nearly 
worthless as trade-ins on new ve- 
hicles. For the large number of 
people in this country who formerly 
bought only used cars, there will 
be a virtual famine, lasting three 
to possibly five years. 


“Passenger car registrations in 
the United States at the time of 
Pearl Harbor totaled 27,700,011. 
Today, there are approximately 
23,000,000 cars registered. In other 
words, non-production in the few 
short years since our entrance 
into the war and the date for 
resuming production named in 
our study, will have set the coun- 
try back 15 years in car popu- 
lation. 


“With demand and sales in the 
postwar period expected to be far 
above any previous level in his- 
tory, we estimate that even with 
this big increase, it will not be 
until July, 1949, and possibly Jan- 
uary, 1950, that the car population 
of the country is restored to the 
27,700,000 peak of Dec. 7, 1941. 


Future a Challenge 

“Our actuarial studies show that 
if there is no production until 
July 1, 1945, the number of pas- 
senger cars operating will be ap- 
proximately 21,150,000—and a study 
of the trend of car population on 
the streets shows that on July 1, 
1930, the actual car population was 
approximately 21,300,000. In other 
words, by July of next year, the 
number of cars operating on the 
streets and highways will be ap- 
proximately the same as it was 15 
years ago, with all the gains made 
since 1930 entirely wiped out. 

“The production loss sustained 
in the war will have the effect of 
making the industry begin anew 
from its position in 1930. 
























The American Magazine for March 
is a perfect example of the unique 
editorial character of “the happy me- 
dium to America’s middle millions.” 
Observe its articles. Authored by 
authorities, they are sharply slanted 
at the individual and his problems.. 
problems that have their roots in 
significant national and international 
issues. Observe its fiction ... two 
complete novels, nine short stories, 
by the greatest names in contempo- 
rary fiction. Is it any wonder that— 


1.The American Magazine is a sell- 
out on the newsstands .. . with 
millions of readers passing on their 
copies to others. 


2. That it wins and holds an audience 
no other magazine can match; the 
above-average, aspirational mil- 
lions . . . whose ambitions make 
and shape markets. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC 


MUST BE TOLD 
by PALMER HOYT, Former Director 
Domestic Branch, O.W.!. 


Was this article by Mr. Hoyt re- 
sponsible for the release of the 
brutal story of Bataan? And do we 
know the full story yet? Last 
week’s report stated that “5,700 
American soldiers were killed”, but 
Mr. Hoyt says the truth is that 
“the Japs murdered most of the 
50,000 prisoners.” This article is 
“must” reading for every American. 


wa J 


= got his start because German businessmen tolerated 
intolerance. Look what happened to German business. It can’t 
happen here, you say? Don’t be too sure. Bigotry, like a cancer, 
is spreading throughout America. War-inspired passions are 
warping our judgment. Agitators are active. Race riots, assaults 
on groups and individuals because of racial and religious dif- 
ferences, desecration of synagogues and churches, attacks on 
our foreign-born—these are all symptoms of this malignant 
disease that Archbishop Spellman brands as un-American in his 
stirring article in the March issue of The American Magazine. 


BIGOTRY 
IS UN-AMERICAN 


by ARCHBISHOP 
FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


If this country of ours is to remain a 
prosperous, human, humane homeland 
in a world where millions are homeless, 
each of us must purge his head and heart 
of all selfishness, harshness, injustice 
and contempt. Read why America can- 
not tolerate intolerance. Discover why 
bigotry is more widespread and viru- 
lent than ever before in our history. 


We 


COUZME 


Bud Schirmer and Bob Woodruff, The American Magazine, 


ee 
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ot General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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Planes Up to 8,802... 


War Output Maintains 
High November Level 


WASHINGTON. — The United 
States produced 8,802 planes in 
December, an increase of 5 percent 
by weight, although the total mun- 
itions output was at the same level 
as in November, it was announced 
last week by Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board. 

Nelson’s eighteenth monthly 
report said that the lack of a 
general increase reflects the fact 
that, in the main, the war-pro- 
duction program is now in high 
gear and has settled down for 
the long pull. 

The December production rate is 
close to the average monthly rate 
scheduled for 1944. 

Munitions production for all of 
1943 was up more than 80 percent 


Studebaker’s 
Delegation Busy 


At Convention 


SOUTH BEND.—One of the 
busiest automotive groups at the 
recent NADA convention was the 
Studebaker delegation, with head- 
quarters at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. 

Official hosts were Acting Sales 
Manager M. S. Brooks and As- 
sistant Sales Managers T. F. 
Laughlin and A. J. Chanter. They 
were assisted by members of every 
dealer-contacting department in 
the Studebaker organization, in- 
cluding Parts and _ Accessories 
Manager E. C. Mendler, Truck 
Division Manager R. G. Hudson, 
Owner Relations Manager J. A. 
Martz, General Service Manager 
D. O. Wilson, Regional Manager 
F. J. Urquhart, and others. 

Many Studebaker dealers, hail- 
ing from all sections of the coun- 
try, attended the NADA conven- 
tion. The registration book at 
Studebaker headquarters revealed 
several dealers from both coasts 
as well as scores more from inland 
cities. 

At the end of the first full con- 
vention day, Studebaker enter- 
tained its dealers and about 35 
representatives of Detroit’s news- 
paper and trade magazines at an 
infermal cocktail-buffet. 


Rayon Tire Cord 
Output Boosted 


RICHMOND, Va.—More than a 
thousand glistening streams of 
rayon that formerly flowed into 
civilian textile channels are being 
diverted here last week into the 
military program, principally for 
tires. 

The changeover of spinning ma- 
chines adds 14,000,000 pounds to 
the annual tire yarn capacity of 
the duPont plant at Ampthill, a 
Richmond suburb, where the first 
commercial production of high- 
strength rayon for tires began 11 
years ago. 

A development of duPont chem- 
ists, tire cord rayon is now in such 
great demand that the War Pro- 
duction Board has authorized suc- 
cessive plant expansions to bring 
the nation’s total annual output of 
this type of rayon up to 240,000,000 
pounds—approximately seven times 
the volume produced in 1941. Five 
rayon companies are engaged in| j 
the program. DuPont’s contribu- 
tion, after completion of a second 
expansion which will add 7,000,000 
pounds, will be about 50,000,000 
pounds per year. 
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Ford Host to Its Dealers... 













































































above the- 1942 total. The biggest 
increases (dollar value) were in 
these segments of the production 
program which are still expanding. 
Examples: airplanes, up more than 
130 percent above 1942; communi- 
cation and electronic equipment, 
also up more than 130 percent 
above 1942; work done on ships, 
up more than 80 percent above 
1942. 

By major categories, December 
munitions production showed these 
percentage changes over November: 

Aircraft, up 5 percent. 

Ships (Value of construction work 
done on Navy, Army, and Mari- 
time vessels, including repairs and 
maintenance) down 2 percent (pre- 
liminary estimate). 

Guns and fire-control equipment, 
down 2 percent. 

Ammunition, down 7 percent. 
Combat and Motor’ Vehicles, 
down 1 percent. 

Communication and Electronic 
Equipment, up 4 percent. 

The year’s total 1948 produc- 
tion might have been somewhat 
higher had not the December 
production-figure been lowered 
by the advent of the holidays 
and the nationwide influenza 
epidemic. December absences due 
to illness were twice as high as 
during November, and undoubt- 

edly cut into output for the 
month, 

One of the big production jobs 
immediately ahead is landing craft 
—the schedule for which rises 
steeply during 1944. This equip- 
ment showed a gain (in work done) 
during 1943 of one-third over 1942, 
and is slated for a further rise 
of over 175 percent over 1943 dur- 
ing 1944, 

The year 1944 may be expected to 
present new problems in the ex- 
panding programs such as com- 
munications and electronics, air- 
craft, and heavy trucks. To keep 
pace with battle experience, de- 
signs will be revised and perfected; 
assembly lines will have to be gear- 
ed up; labor will have to be re- 
cruited and trained. 
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FORD, MERCURY AND LINCOLN dealers from 45 states heard re 

’ ports on the Ford Motor Co.’s war effor 

) they attended a luncheon at Dearborn Inn, following the convention of the National Automobile Deal 
~ 9 a etroit. Trips through the Willow Run bomber plant, now the world’s largest producer of heavy bombers, 

= : . Rouge plant, backbone of Ford production facilities, were highlights of the day. Speakers at the luncheon 
= uded Ray R. Rausch, who told of the company’s war production achievements; R. H. McCarroll, who told of t 

advancements dealers and automobile owners can expect because of experiences gained in war production; 

M. L. Bricker, who told of the growth of Willow Run to its present outstanding position. : 

































Dealers 
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has not met necessity—knows not 
his own strength.” 
* * 


James W. Notan (Chevrolet- 
Oldsmobile), Harden City, Kans., 
was bern Feb. 1, 1889, and has 
been operating his dealership 
since 1927. In a recent note he 
says: “Every day of the 17 years 
that I have been in the automo- 
bile business has been interest- 
ing, aggravating and enjoyable. 
The past two years have been 
most interesting ... We have 
bought and sold a great many 
used cars and have expanded our 
service greatly. Our main objec- 4 
tion to price ceilings is that they 
have driven the business to the 
Black Market. The _ bootlegger 
pays no tax of any kind, he keeps 
his books in his hip pocket, pays 
no state sales tax, no income 
tax, takes no part in community 
work, does not take care of his 
customer, and the OPA does not 
attempt to do a damn thing 
about it, or to protect the legiti- 
mate dealer who has paid 
through the nose all these years 
to stay in business.” ... M. O. 
ANDERSON (Buick), Seattle, born 
Feb. 2, 18938, in Spokane, has 
always lived in and worked for 
his home state. He has been 
president of the state association, 
is now a director and regional 
vice-president of the NADA. 
His firm has some outstanding 
achievements on its record, and 
his operations have often been 
cited as good examples to follow. 

* * 
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FORD DEALERS ting Henry Ford II, new sales vice-president of 
Ford Motor Co. duslnn the luncheon staged by the c D 
following the NADA convention in Detroit. y ee 7 











Obituaries— 
Services Held 


For Mayo 


DETROIT.—Funeral services 
were held Friday for William B. 
Mayo, 78, former chief engineer of 
the Ford Motor Co. and a pioneer 
in aircraft building. 

President of the Chicago, Duluth 
& Georgia Bay Transit Co. at his 
death, Mr. Mayo was associated 
with Ford for years, building the 
mammoth Rouge plant and many 
Other assembly plants and being 
in charge of the Ford aircraft di- 
vision in its early days. 

At Mr. Mayo’s urging, Ford 
bought Stout’s Metal Aircraft 
Corp., which made the first all- 
metal planes. Under Mr. Mayo, the 
aircraft division became the na- 
tion’s leading producer of trans- 
port planes and operated the first 
scheduled passenger, freight and 
mail services, linking Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Grand 
Rapids. 


















Frep A. Orpway (Hudson), Bos- 
ton, is a native of New Hampshire, 
having been born in Derry Feb. 
14, 1887—St. Valentine’s Day. He 
started in the automobile business 
early as a salesman, and since has 
risen to a very prominent place in 
his chosen trade in New England 
as well as nationally. He has twice 
served as president of the Boston 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and is 
still a director. . .. James G. 
StatHas (Dodge-Plymouth), Green 
Bay, Wis., was born Feb. 17, 1892, 
in far-off Greece. The boys in his 
home town, in his state, and 
wherever he is known, thinks a lot 
of him. He has been a director of 
the state association for eight 
years, as well as president for a 
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HENRY FORD II, new sales vice-president of Ford Motor Co., made his 
maiden automotive speech during the recent NADA convention in Detroit, and 
was introduced by William 8S. Hughson, Ford’s oldest dealer from Ss3 
Francisco, who is a past president of the national dealer association. Hughs 
recalls holding youn ord on his knees while discussing business with 
his father, the late sel Ford, years ago. 


Threat of Used-Car Ceiling 
Slows Boston Market 


BOSTON.—The used-car market| own companies to sell used car 















* * * 


W. Edwin Palmer 
AKRON.—W. Edwin Palmer, 69, 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 










ned F. A. and C. W. Seiber- 





Goodyear reorganized in 1921 and the 
Seiberlings resigned to found the com- 
pany bearing their name, Palmer went 
with them as secretary and assistant 


















Sa a ae. treasurer. term. 
Estate Valued at $164,023 . 2s ene Tea > a in Boston and vicinity has slowed|Some of them have no servid® 
Is Left b ° Albert F. Stewart Mack Sets Up Division down, it was reported last week. tati ; 
8 t y Kline ROCHESTER, N. Y_(UTPS)—Al- , . . stations Or mechanics and are 
Of Contract Termination Dealers are not out competing| satisfied to make small pro 






bert F. Stewart, 82, proprietor of the 
Stewart Body Works, manufacturers of 
truck bodies, died recently. He was 
the son of Samuel Stewart, a pioneer 
Rochester settler who established the 
wagon works which was later con- 
verted to the manufacture of truck 
bodies.  « & 


Lafayette H. Halliburton 
BRUNSWICK, Mo.—Lafayette H. 
Halliburton, 62, for many years an 
automobile dealer here, died recently. 
In partnership with a brother, Wilbur 


Under the will, dated Dec. 14,/H. Halliburton, he established one of 
the earliest Ford agencies in Chariton 


1939, all of the personal property She carts ford egencie . 
of Mr. Kline and the Kline resi- |~OUPRtY here in Iivle. e garage an 

“ other business buildings owned by him 
dence are left to Mrs. Kline were destroyed by fire last November. 






RICHMOND, Va.—James A. 
Kline, managing director of the 
Automobile Assn. of Virginia and 
head of the former Kline Kar Co., 
manufacturers of the Kline car, 
who died here Jan. 4, left an estate 
valued at $164,023, of which $140,- 
693 is in personal property and 
$24,230 is in real estate, according 
to his will, just probated in chan- 
cery court here. 





for used cars as they were a “ew| while the regular 

months ago, with large advertise-| meet costs > lb ls = 

ments each proclaiming that he| csalesmen’s commission - 3 

would pay more than anyone else. Added (a P 

The possibility of more regula- ait to those factors is the 

tions from Washington, such as|"¢W ruling that a person can 
get a new car unless his old car 


rationing and a ceilin rice, is 
reported to be a ae” - ee a -— notificg- 
veling salesmen a 
i anes eee = = not considered in essential work 
g Tito get new vehicles 
cars more than ever and are also ; 
shopping around asking for high 
prices. Another factor is that| Want to buy or sell new or used 


former salesmen are forming their | £27’ Pe A 





NEW YORK.— Appointment of 
George J. Hubert as manager of 
the newly created contract termi- 
nation department of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., was announced recently by C. 
T. Ruhf, president. 

Ruhf said that Mack is devoting 
almost 100 percent of its produc- 
tion to war materials and has had 
no major contract terminations to 
date, but is organizing and prepar- 
ing for the complexities attendant 
on the termination phase of war 
production contracts. 
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nion to Punish Instigators.. . 


Chevrolet Strike Cuts 
Truck-Part Output 


By Robert M. Finlay | being launched within industry as| virtually every county in the United 


Associate Editor | a means of maintaining peak pro-| gtat : : 
DETROIT.—Defying union lead- | quction schedules, the Federal De\coainaieos at dae uae = 
ers, strikers closed four plants of| curity Agency announced last | ; 


the Chevrolet Gear & Axle division | week. it Sp aaekansoanen yer gp Bie i 
last week, crippling production of} “with our militar in ; raped 
parts for Army trucks and fatién Get ee ee ship and influence, is preoccupied 
& Whitney engines. the home front, the problem of| 1 ” pg er pes gy Play Biase 

The company and the UAW- | keeping war workers fit and on eS ee ee ee 
CIO agreed to take disciplinary |the job becomes more serious each Se a ee ee 
action against the instigators of | day,” said Administrator Paul V. interests of motoring that will have 
the strike which involved 6,500 | wWeNutt. tremendous effect when victory 
workers, most of whom returned Details of the program are ex-|CVemtually unfetters the man or 
to work Friday. plained in two booklets, Physical woman in the driver's seat of a 

; The strike started Wednesday| Fitness in Industry, written espe- pleasure car. 

when 780 workers in Plant 1 walk-| cjally for management and labor| Al/! this is going forward under 
ed out in protest against the dis-| groups, and Physically Fit for Pro-|the generalship of the veteran 





By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.—Functioning in 


ciplinary layoff of six employes for! guction, offering guidance to in-| President of the association, 

failure, it was reported, to meet! giyidual workers. Thomas P. Henry, of Detroit, now 

production standards. * * * in his 20th year as top man, and 
With the return of the men, it Cost of Living his widely experienced and ef- 

was agreed by company and union! an increase of 43.5 percent in| ficient associates. 

that production standards set by/|jiving costs since January, 1941, Before outlining the plans of 


the company would be met. 
* * * 
Technicians Return 

Returning to work at the Ford 
Rouge plant after a 15-day strike 
over recognition, members of the 
Fraternity of Laboratory Workers, 
an independent union, protested 
that they were forced to hire in 
as new employes at reduced pay 
and for work other than that for 
which they were trained. 

Leo Ryan, president of the fra- 
ternity, said that the men would 
accept the conditions, since they 
had promised the War Labor Board 
to return, but he added that they 
would file grievances with the 
WLB panel. 


the AAA for postwar activities 
designed to advance motoring to 
heights of usefulness, pleasure 
and safety hitherto unattained, 
it is well to take a bird’s-eye 
squint at its many diverse and 
helpful activities in the present 
national emergency. The picture 
reveals the tremendous useful- 
ness of the long-established or- 
ganization to the nation as well 
as its membership. 


When the Japs_ stabbed the 
United States in the back at Pearl 
Harbor, the AAA was rounding out 
seven years of continuous mem- 
‘ bership growth, a _ circumstance 
the BLS report is based on a fam-| which was to prove of highest 
ily expenditure study that was|value in carrying on the changed 
made in the depression years Of|tasks that lay before it. It had 
1934-36, and which the war econ- almost reached the 1,200,000-mem- 
omy has made largely obsolete. ber mark. The fact that it achieved 
an overall gain in membership 
during 1943, as against a com- 
paratively small loss in the first 
year of our participation in global 
war, is regarded as a measure of 
the extent to which the AAA has 
fulfilled its primary objectives. 


Recognition Obtained 


The first big job to be tackled 
was securing government recog- 
nition of the passenger automobile 
in the country’s war transporta- 
tion situation. It was only after a 
hard fight that this recognition 
was obtained. 


Having established the _indis- 
pensability of the passenger car in 
war activities, the AAA and all it 
represents were immediately con- 
fronted with a shortage of auto- 
obile supplies and equipment which 
threatened to bring complete de- 
moralization of passenger car 
transportation. 


Rationing was the answer to 
these shortages and one of the 
principal contributions of the or- 
ganization were the nationwide 
surveys conducted by the con- 
stituent clubs, which were util- 
ized by the regulatory agencies 
in Washington to bring order out 
of what seemed likely to become 
chaos. 


AAA leaders early realized the 
necessity of creating facilities for 
the production in volume of syn- 
thetic rubber to meet the tire 
crisis. Its representations played 
no small part in making possible 
the resounding report of the 
Baruch committee. Former Rubber 
Director William M. Jeffers gen- 
erously paid tribute to the AAA 
for its part in the rubber emer- 
gency program. The organization 
also has worked steadfastly for a 
national petroleum policy that 
would assure sufficient supplies for 
the needs of the armed forces and 
also meet the essential require- 
ments of civilian car use. 

Help on Rationing 

Looking back over the record of 
the last two years, President 
Henry says that one of the things 
that impress him most was the 
speed with which AAA clubs all 
over the country did their own job 
of converting activities to war- 
useful projects. Some of the old 
established AAA services, such as 
travel service, were no longer high 
|}on the list. However, the very 
shortages and_ restrictions that 
._| placed a curb on pleasure travel 
also put a premium on rationing 


was reported last week by labor 
members of President Roosevelt’s 
committee to study the cost of 
living. 

The report of the labor members, 
R. J. Thomas, president of the 
UAW-CIO, and George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL, 
sharply conflicts with the 23.4 per- 
cent increase reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and it 
was protested by the industry 
members of the committee. 

Industry members said the re- 
port had not been reviewed by 
competent and accepted authori- 
ties. The labor report said that 
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Keeping Fit 


A physical-fiitness campaign is| 





Cadillac Fetes Dealers .. . 





OVER ONE HUNDRED Cadillac distributors and dealers, attending the 
NADA convention in Detroit, were guests of the factory at a luncheon at 
the Detroit Athletic Club where N. Dreystadt, Cadillac’s general manager, 
and D. E. Ahrens, general sales manager, discussed current and future plans. 
Left to right, R. Zz Newton, assistant general sales manager, Eastern division; 
George H. Lyon, Cleveland distributor; D. E. Ahrens, general sales manager. 





OTHERS ATTENDING the Cadillac a were, left to right, E. J. Mott, 


Rochester (N. Y.) distributor; general parts and _ service 


manager; R. P. Taber, Hartford distributor. 





LEFT TO RIGHT, H. D. Eierman, Pittsburgh distributor; Chas. H. Betts,| information, with the result that 
ceciotent ae 5. er; 6. . rk, Buffalo district manager;| member clubs established war 
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AAA Maps War On U.S. Auto Tax 


While Pushing the Conservation of Cars, Association Is Setting 
Its Sights on Postwar Problems 


Thos. P. Henry 
. .. AAA’s long-time head. 


Russell E. Singer 
. general manager. 


rationing information bureaus, 
which have been of inestimable 
value to motorists and the nation. 

Materials restrictions naturally 
made for greater demands on 
some of the old AAA services, 
especially emergency road serv- 
ice, based on 12,000 garages under 
contract to AAA clubs through- 
out the United States. No effort 
or expense has been spared to 
keep this vital service on an ef- 
ficient, 24-hour basis. 


Having won governmental recog- 
nition of the automobile’s value in 
the national war economy and 
having cooperated with federal, 
state and local officials in bringing 
relative order and reasoning into 
the automotive rationing patterns, 
and with all its services placed on 
a war basis, the AAA recently 
tackled a new problem and one of 
serious proportions. 

* * 


Seek Better 
Understanding 


Toward the end of last year it 
became clear that passenger car 
transportation could turn the cor- 
ner and keep on doing its job only 
if all motorists accept and practice 
all-out conservation measure. Such 
conservation includes that of the 
car itself, tires, parts and man- 
power. From the _ standpoint of 
conservation, manpower is_ re- 


* 


garded as probably the most criti- 


cal problem. 

Aware of this, AAA clubs made 
regional and local investigations 
and used their findings to obtain 
better understanding by the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. S. 
Employment Service and Selec- 
tive Service of the importance of 










































































































mechanic manpower if the coun 
try is to keep the minimum of 
passenger car transportation 
awheel. AAA officials are hope- 
ful that this situation will not 
get worse and find reason to be- 
lieve that within the near future 
it may get better. 


Recently there was held in Ch 
cago an important meeting to the 
AAA board of directors. After 
complete review of passenger ca 
problems, the board took the po- 
sition that during 1944 AAA clubg 
should dedicate themselves to twé 
primary objectives. These are ob- 
taining widespread acceptance o 
the urgency of conservation and 
winning popular support for a 
program of postwar highway plan 
ning in every state and community, 
large and small. 

* * 


Keep ’Em Rolling 
Tour On 


To accomplish these objectives, 
the AAA launched a “Keep ’Em 
Rolling” 25,000-mile tour of the 
United States. The tour, now in 
progress, consists of specially 
marked cars equipped with syn- 
thetic rubber tires and recaps. It 
has the enthusiastic approval o 
governmental agencies concerned 
with passenger car transportation 
including the Public Roads Ad 
ministration, the Office of the 
Rubber Director and the Office o 
Defense Transportation. 


The cars in the tour are carry- 
ing the message of conservation 
to the crossroads of America, 
working in every instance through 
state and local affiliations of the 
AAA. They give over-the-road 
demonstrations of the new syn- 
thetic tires and recaps. They 
show what these tires and recaps 
can do when properly used and 
what happens when they are 
abused. 


The cars are also taking 
sampling of passenger car trans- 
portation and its problem after 
two years of war conditions. The 
will report back to AAA head- 
quarters where their findings will 
be utilized in continuing repre 
sentations to government agencies 
in the interest of improving con 
ditions wherever possible, be i 
rationing, manpower, parts, or 
what have you. They will alsa 
take to the governors of each 
state a memorial scroll containing’ 
principles which, in the opinion o 
the AAA directors, should underlie 
sound postwar highway programs. 

ck * a: 


Postwar Plans 


Under Way 
The flexibility and adaptability 
demonstrated by the affiliated mo 
tor clubs of the AAA in the war 
test is the best assurance the or- 
ganization will be ready for ex 
panded activities when peace 
comes. Plans now are being laid 
to the end that clubs will effec 
tively fit into whatever postwar 
conditions are confronted. 

Some of these conditions are al- 
ready discerned. It is patent that 
an extensive street and highway, 
improvement and construction pro- 
gram must be undertaken. Con- 
struction has virtually ceased 
throughout the country, mainte- 
nance is lagging, and billions must 
be spent in the next decade to 
give the nation a modern highway 
system, one that will take care of 
the vastly expanded motor trans 
port which is inevitable. 

In these construction under- 
takings, the AAA holds, particu- 
lar attention must be given to 
facilities in urban areas, Postwar 
highway traffic, it is held, cannot 
be efficient unless and until there 
is eliminated the congestion that 
has all but strangled many of 
the large centers of population. 
The AAA regards this as one of 
its primary postwar jobs, Presi- 
dent Henry says. 

Enormous expenditures for con- 
struction will give new importance 
to the problem of protecting the 
highways against commercial en- 
croachments. Already the AAA has 
prepared a Roadside Zoning Legis- 
lative Guide, which its clubs will 

be urged to use effective in the 


(Continued on Page 38, Col. 4) 
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___ AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, FEBRUARY 
Nash factories today are proud of the 
daily record of the planes powered by 


cat and Corsair can do it! Both are 
powered by 2,000 h.p. two-stage super- 


charged 18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney 


Literally hell on wings are the Navy’s 
Grumman Hellcat and Vought Corsair! 
Catapulting from their carrier decks, 
they climb up to 7 miles above sea level 


and fight to the finish any enemy plane 


that dares challenge their deadly con 
centration of fire! Their admitted speed 


engines built by Nash. 

There’s sound reasoning in the Navy’s 
choice of Nash-built motors for its fast- 
est fighters. Nash is known for its estab- 
lished standards of high precision.. . 
rugged power. Years of manufacturing 
great engines have made Nash an au- 


is better than 400 m.p.h.—greased light- 
thority on motor craftsmanship 


ning laden with sudden death for the 


Axis! 


It takes a powerful motor to deal out 
this kind of punishment. But the Hell- 


All the men and women working at 


The U. S. Navy's Vought CORSAIR; ship 
board fighter distinguished by its gull 
wing design; powered by a Pratt & 
Whitney 2,000 h.p. two-stage super- 
charged engine built by Nash. 


The great 2,000 h.p., 18-cylinder Pratt & 

Whitney aircraft engine with tw--:tese 

power-driven supercharger bui't for 

Vought Corscirs and Grumman Hellcats 
! 


only by its designer and Nash 


‘Nenithe « alain pereon 


% 





engines they’re turning out in impres- 
sive quantities. They take a great satis- 
faction in knowing that each motor off 
the assembly line is helping bring Vic- 
tory closer—faster. And they are plan- 
ning for the day when they’ll again be 
building a great new Nash motor and a 


creat new Nash automobile 
Se The men and women of the Propeller Division of 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation have been awarded, 


ond proudly fly and wear, the famous Army-Navy 
E" for High Achievement in War Production. 


The U. S. Navy's new Grumman HELLCAT; 
carrier-based fighter called the ‘‘pilot’s 
dream"’; it is powered by a 2,000 h.p. 
two-stage supercharged Pratt & Whitney 


engine built by Nash 








AIRCRAFT NEWS 


Many 


Limitations 


On Jet Plane 


By Charles Evans 
BEFORE THE GENERAL public picks up jet propulsion 
and flies off with it, as it flew off with the helicopter, it 
might be well to find out some of the limitations of this 


newest marvel of the air age. 


First off, the private flier 


is not going to stick a fire-cracker into the tail of his plane 


and swis-s-sh out to San 
Francisco in 80 minutes. He 
isn’t even going to climb into 
an ultra-streamlined airplane, turn 
on his turbine and vault noise- 
lessly into the blue, faster than 
sound, burning coal dust, or kero- 
sene or fuel oil. Jet propulsion, 
as we know it today, is not for 
the private flier. 


That leaves it in the field of the 
big transport, the big freight plane, 
and the military plane. Before the 
end of this war, we may see some 
practical and destructive use of 


You have marty 


airplanes so powered. After peace 
comes, any one of the many ex- 
perimenters now working on this 
new and perhaps revolutionary 
means of power may come up with 
something that will change the 
whole face of flying. 

* * * 


Great Things 


Imagined 

TODAY, the reader is encouraged 
to imagine great things as a result 
of jet and rocket propulsion. New 
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speeds of 1,000 to 1,500 miles an 
hour, says another, we will vault 
the Atlantic in a couple of hours. 
This means that through use of 
this new power principle we will 
attain supersonic speeds, and this 
immediately places the idea outside 
the boundaries of most of our 
present knowledge. What we don’t 
know about speeds in excess of 
700 miles an hour, the speed of 
sound, will probably fill many a 
book in the near future, 


Jet propulsion is not new. One 
of the important contributions to 
the idea was made by Simon 
Lake, American inventor, in 1909, 
when he suggested mixing the 
atmosphere with the generated 
gases to give volume and added 
push to the jets. Since then, 
almost every country has had its 
experimenters, and in August, 
1940, an Italian pilot flew from 
Milan to Rome in a jet-powered 
plane, the first human, sustained 
flight by this method. 


Actually, all airplanes are jet- 
propelled. In airplanes as we know 
them now, the jet is the propeller 
slipstream. The velocity or energy 
in the slipstream is put into it 
by the propeller. In the new so- 
called jet propulsion system, only 


York to London in 93 minutes. At'a small amount of energy is put 


There is nothing provincial about today’s 
management-man. 


There can’t be. To make the decisions for 
any part of industry these days requires a 
constantly refreshed store of knowledge of 
a multitude of matters—an awareness of 
all the forces which affect business. 


When you read the pages of Business 


Week — the news 


And one 
sal +e: 


which a half million of 










40 say to men 





into the jet by a propeller or com- 
pressor, and most of it is obtained 
by burning fuel in the jet. The 
propeller or compressor is driven 
by a turbine operated by the jet. 
This may seem to be lifting one’s 
self by the boot straps. It is not, 
because the turbine takes only a 
small proportion of the energy out 
of the jet, and the rest is used to 
propel the airplane. 

* * * 
Simplicity 
Main Factor 

THUS, IN the new “jet propul- 
sion” system the complicated in- 
ternal combustion engine with its 
thousands of moving parts, and 
the large propeller, are eliminated, 
their places being taken by 
smaller propeller driven by a 
simple turbine wheel. Simplicity is 
the major advantage of the new 
system. 

Rocket propulsion is also jet 
propulsion, but in this case all 
of the material which makes up 
the jet is carried in the form 
of powder. It is therefore un- 
necessary to use the air of the 
atmosphere to create the jet, and 
no propeller, compressor or tur- 
bine is required. However, this 
means that the rocket must start 


sings 
agement-mer 


the nation’s management-men use to steer 
their thinking in plans for the future.— you 
will find a score of things which your own 
business should be saying to these same 


management-men. 


When you look through page after page of 
the advertising in Business Week — adver- 
tising which is contributing modern ideas 
to good management — you will find scores 
of ways to say those things. 


hest place '® 


Business Week is the only news magazine today which is 
all business; its editors all business writers; its readers all 


business men. 


It is sold only by subscription and only to management- 


men —as a business service. 


You can reach more management-men per advertising dol- 
lar through Business Week than through any other general 
business magazine. news weekly or general magazine of 
any kind. (The proof? Up-to-date research into the reading 


habits of management-men.) 


The News-base of Management's Decisions 


1 | High Altitudes 





out carrying a great deal more 

full weight than the other two 

forms of jet propulsion. 

In simplest form, this is the wa 
jet propulsion works: Air is draw 
in and compressed. Fuel is burned 
in the compression chamber to in 
crease the heat and thus increas 
the pressure. It is easier and takes 
less energy to raise the pressure b 
burning fuel in the compressed ait} 
than it would be to carry along a 
heavy, mechanical air compressoy 
The thin air at high altitudes has 
to be fed into the chamber by a 
turbine-driven compressor an 
there compressed still more by the 
burning of the fuel. 

* * * 














































































Are Best 

THE AIR, or gas, expands and 
rushes past a turbine which drive 
the compressor and then discharges 
to the atmosphere from nozzles. 
The gas does not actually push 
against the air outside the plane. 
It propels the plane forward be- 
cause it pushes against the expand 
ing volume of itself as it leaves the 
nozzles, or jets. This explains why 
the force is effective at very high 
altitudes where the air is thin. 


At high altitudes, resistance of 
the thin air to the airplane, as it 
passes through it, is low. The 
jets work just as effectively, how- 
ever. Thus jet flight, to be most 
efficient, must be at high alti- 
tudes, and at high speeds. It is 
inefficient for normal altitude 
operation because it requires so 
much energy to compress the air. 


To produce the proper volume, 
the atmosphere is introduced intg 
the gas chamber. This decrease 
the velocity of the gas, but it in- 
creases its volume and thus in 
creases the mass and area of the 
discharge and more than makes 
up for the loss in velocity. 

s* * * 


Any Fuel Can 


Be Used 

ANY EXISTING fuel can b 
used to burn in the compression 
chamber. Kerosene is used in the 
new fighter plane just announced 
Fuel oil or even powdered coal may 
be used. This economy is impor- 
tant, but it still takes a heavy load 
of fuel for a jet propelled plane 
for any reasonable cruising range 
Such a plane will carry no moré 
load, operate no more cheaply, but 
it will go faster. 

Here are the advantages claim- 
ed for jet propulsion: 

It will burn any known fuel. 

Power is applied directly, and 
not through any transmission, 
and no conversion mechanism is 
required. 

The complicated internal com- 
bustion engine and the large 
propeller are eliminated. 

This system continues to pro- 
duce full power at high altitudes. 

Since rotary components in 
compressor and turbine, etc., may 
be used exclusively, they can 
operate faster and be of smaller 
size than present type powe 
plants. 

Since internal pressures are 
low, casings and the general! 
structure can be light in weight. 

Without a propeller, the plane 
can be built low. 

Visiion for the pilot is easy to 
build in. 

All power plants can be in- 
stalled inside, and thus permit 
better streamlining. 

If the existing bibliography o 
jet propulsion is a measure of 
designer interest in it, almost a 
many people are working toward 
this goal as are working on the 
popular helicopter. Most of thi 

words written are beyond the 
understanding of the average read 
er, but when the engineers allov 
themselves the luxury of prophecy, 
the artist has little difficulty iy 
conveying an amazing future 
the average reader. 
* *¢+ & 


Forecasts Are 


Very Fancy 
THE PLANES pictures are of 
the giant variety, with jet units 
along the trailing edge of the win 
and banks of windows in the huge 
fuselage. No writers caution th 
readers, as many helicopter eng 
neers have cautioned them against 
expecting too much. Forecasts a 
fancier in the jet propulsion field 
and this may actually be the sud- 
den leap forward in power un 
design that will revolutionize flying. 
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The amazing power of seven words 


ot long ago LIFE ran this picture of the 
Stout family, of Hamilton, Ohio. 
It was one of about thirty photos of family 
groups and family scenes that made up a 
LIFE study of a typical American city block. 
The picture itself was small (478 x 6”), 
and the paragraph under the picture merely 
identified the members of the family—Mr. 
and Mrs. Stout and their children, Patricia 
and Don. The paragraph ended this way: 
“Don has rheumatic fever, can’t get around.” 
That was all—just those seven words. 


But in the next few weeks hundreds of let- 


ters poured in from every part of America, 
letters from all types of people, from factory 
workers and mothers and even soldiers over- 
seas—many expressing sympathy. for the 
handicapped boy. Many offered competent 
suggestions for relief from rheumatic fever, 
and some may prove a real help to Don in 
fighting the disease. 

We tell you this story because it clearly 
shows what amazing power just a few 
words in LIFE have with a vast number of 


people. 


Most of the country’s leading automobile 


makers know this power that LIFE has, and 
continue to advertise in LIFE—even though 
they are now busy making war materials in- 
stead of cars. 

From coast to coast, LIFE has 22,000,000 
home-front readers. No other magazine in 
America has so many readers every week! 
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Need For Improved Selling 
Is Cited by Dezendorf | 


BUFFALO.—One of the greatest 
weaknesses of postwar plans of 
mass-production industries formu- 
lated so far is the need for better 
selling, Nelson C. Dezendorf, of 
Detroit, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of distribution for 
General Motors Corp., said here 
last week in an address before 125 
members of the General Motors 
Club of Buffalo, including dealers 
from Western New York. 

“If mass production industries 
are to keep postwar employment 
at a high level, it is imperative 





Harvey Vice President 


Of Stokes Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA.—W alter E. 
Harvey was elected vice president 
of Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., at a meeting of the 
board of directors last week. Har- 
vey is also a vice president of 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, which re- 
cently acquired the Stokes Rub- 
ber Co. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


that these industries have a better 
appraisal of what the consumer 
wants to buy,” said Dezendorf. 


“The cost of distribution must 
be lowered to keep the high 
standard of living, and also main- 
tain employment at a peak level. 
Some products are sold to con- 
sumers at double the production 
cost.” 


Dezendorf, urging dealers to 
map their postwar plans now, said: 

“One of the prime factors in 
postwar plans of dealers is the 
need to re-establish a quality re- 
tail selling force. If we resume 
production of new cars in 1945, the 
dealer will face a tremendous job 
in the used-car field. 


“Many of the cars will be nine 
to 10 years old, and the 1939 and 
1940 models will be six or seven 
years old. This will mean the 
necessity of practically rebuilding 
these cars ... Some of the plants 
(garages) we had in the past are 
nothing more than converted livery 
stables. We cannot operate effi- 
ciently out of the plants we had 
in 1941.” 


year, 


wu by State 


New York Sets Aside 


Surplus for Postwar 
ALBANY.—As had been re- 
quested by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, the State Legislature 
passed last week as the first act 
of its 1944 session a bill setting 
aside the state’s $140,000,000 sur- 
plus for postwar expenditures, 
including highway construction. 
The measure provides that 
the surplus will be used for 
postwar projects or to meet a 
possible decline in postwar 
revenues. No appropriation can 
be made from the fund without 
the Governor’s signature, al- 
though the state can borrow 
from it, for its regular short- 
term loans between tax-receipt 
dates, without interest. Mean- 
while, the money will be in- 
vested in short-term federal se- 
curities, it was indicated. 


Mass. Cuts Inspections 


BOSTON.—Because of wartime con- 
ditions, Massachusetts automobile own- 
ers will be required to obtain equip- 
ment inspection stickers only once this 
instead of twice as-~* heretofore, 
under a new regulation announced re- 
otor Registrar Frank 


odwin. 


Jack Weed's Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 


New Roofs... 


A visitor to a well known farming section reports that half the barns there have 
been recently re-roofed. Every one of those new roofs is public notice that rural 
America has extra income. In the whole country it amounts to billions. A lot of 
that money is going into war bonds. Far more is going into long-needed repairs 
and into long-coveted goods for home and personal use. Much of it, in other 
words, is going straight into stores like yours—for more and larger quantities 


and new 





of goods and materials than rural people ever bought before. 


To get your full share, meet those dollars 
half-way. Feature in all your displays the 
products advertised in the FARM JOURNAL 
which is read by 2,700,000 rural families. 


It’s far and away America’s leading rural 
magazine, and its nation-wide influence is 
reflected in the active demand for FARM 
JOURNAL advertised products. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 





s ; Of the War Information revealed las 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. week. é 

FIRST FOUR These employes, in turn, wi 
: help other employes of their plants 
magazines of general to fill out returns. In Detroit, rep- 
A. C. SPARK PLUGS CONTINENTAL MOTORS GOODYEAR TIRES interest only ONE resentatives of labor’ unions wil 

ALCOA ALUMINUM DELCO BATTERIES GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS : J be invited to the meetings. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS DODGE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER is rural The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ARMCO STEELS DODGE TRUCKS NASH strongly indorses this plan anq 
BUICK ETHYL PLYMOUTH local collectors will extend the 


J.1, CASE FARM EQUIPMENT 

CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 

CHEVROLET 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

CHRYSLER 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT 





Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you the 
number of FARM JOURNAL readers in your own county. They may exceed the 
figures for either the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIFE, or COLLIER’S as they do 


EXIDE BATTERIES 
FIRESTONE TIRES 
FISHER BODIES 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GENERAL MOTORS 
G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 
GOODRICH TIRES 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


STUDEBAKER 


U. S. STEEL 


ZENITH RADIOS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 
U. S. RUBBER TIRES 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 
WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


a FARM 


JOURNAI 


in two out of every three counties in the United States. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


AND Vee! Wife 








ales Peaks 





Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 








Delaware Seeks Facts... 


Congress Urged to Give 
Postwar Road Policy 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Pointing 
out that it is impossible for states 
to make adequate and _ logical) 
preparations for the postwar high- 
way construction unit it is known 
with some degree of accuracy the 
amount of funds which will be 
available, W. W. Mack, chief engi- 
neer of the Delaware State High- 
way Department, in making public 
his annual report recently, ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress 
would make its position plain in 
the early future so that plans can 
be prepared which will be neither 
inadequate nor have too decided a 
trend toward the visionary and 
fantastic in highway design. 


“Regardless of other considera- 
tions,” he said, “our designs 
must necessarily be influenced by 
the amount of funds available 
for construction during the post- 
war years. A great deal of dis- 
cretion must be used in the se- 
lection of projects that fill a 
permanent need and contribute 






to the development of a more 
complete and better integrated 
highway system. 

“Immediate needs must be me 
and at the same time reasonable 
provisions made for a developing 
future.” 

Mack recommended in his report 
a $14,250,000 postwar program, in 
cluding the resurfacing and widen 
ing of present roads and the con- 
struction of new highways. Divideq 
into 29 projects, the program in- 
cludes new highways and buildings 
costing $8,045,000; resurfacing o 
present highways, $5,030,000; widen- 
ing of narrow highways, $1,175,000. 
Featuring the proposed new con 
struction is a 60-mile extension of 
the dual highway south of Dove 
at an estimated cost of $4,500,000 

The report recommended that 
at least four survey parties be 
placed in the field to speed up 
the plans for postwar construc- 
tion, so that work can be started 
at short notice as soon as 
hostilities cease. 

At the end of the fiscal year las 
June 30, according to the report, 
unobligated federal funds amount- 
ing to $2,168,422.91 were credited = 
to the state with an additiona 
amount of $519,848.88 allocated to 
projects on which construction we 
delayed until after the end of the 
war. 

“It is presumed,” the report said 
“that these will be available at the 
close of the war and will have tq 
be matched by an equal amount o 
state funds. 

“Should appropriations of con 
siderable magnitude be made avail 
able, provisional on matching by 
the States, legislation would havg¢ 
to be enacted by the General As- 
sembly as under the one-fund law 
there are only unexpended highwa 
balances available which are en- 
tirely inadequate even for the pur- 
poses of restoring the highwa 
system to its prewar condition.” 

The amount available last June 
30 totaled only $705,348.35, accord 
ing to the report, which noted that 
these funds were “available to fi 
nance the cost of surveys, plan 
and rights of way of the postwar 
program.” 


Meetings Set 
to Aid Wor kers e 
On Tax Returns ‘|_| 


WASHINGTON.—To help work- 
ers with their income-tax returns, 
the collectors of internal revenu 
at Detroit and Cleveland are in- 
viting companies to send selected 
employes, usually bookkeepers 0: 
accountants, to a series of meet- 
ings on the subject, the Office of 




























































































































































































operation to communities where 
conditions warrant. Employe meet 
ings are highly desirable, Interne 
Revenue points out, as many em- 
ployes fail to realize that withhold 
ing does not relieve one of the 
responsibility of filing a return 
Because we are in the midst of 4 
transition to pay as you go, there 
are a number of other points whic 
may need clarification. 






















Borg-Warner Division 
Gets White Star 


CHICAGO.—Mechanics universa 
joint division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
has received the coveted White 
Star award for “continued and de 
termined effort” in its production 
of war equipment, G. C. Gridley, 
president and general manager* 
announced last week. 

The award was the fourth of thi 
nature to Borg-Warner divisions i 
the Rockford area. Earlier, the 
Army-Navy E was awarded Roc 
ford drilling machine division, 
which also received the White Star 
award on Dec. 1, 1943. 
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HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE cece Ose BD DETROIT, MICH. 


‘Oldsmobile has.. provided, programs that 
dovetailed 


H. A. GRUBB 
President 
GRUBB & MCKENZIE, INC. 


B & MCKENZIE, INC- 
Oldsmobile Sales end Service 


Ave. at Wess 
Wooprward : 
ICHIGAN SAFETY TESTED 


January ©» 1944 USED CARS 


GRUB 
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DETROIT, M 
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Ralston 
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H.A Grubb, president 


_—_ 
¥YOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON 


E OLDSMOBILE 


erfect ly into Our 


voblems. 


HEN dealers open up their “books” and point to records 

like those in Mr. Grubb’s letter at the left, it’s plain to see 
that they are proud of the way they are licking their wartime 
problems. Oldsmobile dealers have every right to be proud of 
the records they have established since “Pearl Harbor.” In the 
main, they are entering their third war year in a stronger 
capital position than before the war started. And they have 
maintained the priceless good will of their customers and pros- 
pects, by continuing to render Service to Keep ’Em Rolling. 


Keeping Oldsmobile dealers in business on a profitable basis 
has been the objective of everything Oldsmobile has done for 
them since car production was first curtailed. Oldsmobile’s 
timely co-operation helped them get the service increases 
they needed, and helped them find and train new mechanics. 
Oldsmobile encouraged them in sound methods of reducing 
their overhead, and in expanding the capacities of their shops. 
And, as various dealers explored and proved the additional 
profit opportunities in used cars, Oldsmobile gave the entire 
dealer organization the advantage of their experience, then 
went to bat for them with practical used car assistance. 


Oldsmobile has concerned itself with every wartime problem of 
its dealers. And because Oldsmobile dealers, with a helping hand 
from the factory, were so successful in solving those problems, 
they are still in business today. What is even more important, 
they are still in the automobile business! That’s going to be a 
good business to stay in, with an organization like Oldsmobile. 


THEY ALL SAY OLDSMOBILE HELP WAS 
JUST WHAT THEY NEEDED 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—‘‘!I, for one, am grate- 
ful for the far-sighted attitude ex- 
pressed by the Oldsmobile organiza- 
tion in furnishing dealers with the 
help and guidance sorely needed dur- 
ing the past eighteen months.” 
—ROUNTREE OLDS-CADILLAC CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS —‘‘For the past year 
we have increased our Customer 
Labor more than 100‘), with the same 
number of mechanics and the same 
flat rate we were using before the 


, 


war.’ —YOUNG MOTOR COMPANY 


NEWARK, N.J.—‘‘A great deal of credit 
for our continuing to operate so suc- 
cessfully is due to the help and advice 
given us by the Oldsmobile organiza- 
tion.” —MALLON OLDSMOBILE CO. 


BUTLER, PA.—** Your assistance in the 
operation problems constantly arising, 
in the securing of personnel, and the 
many other services rendered by 
Service Management has been of real 
value to us in maintaining our estab- 
lishment.” —DON LORD MOTOR CO. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—‘‘] sincerely hope 
that your assistance will continue as 
1 know that it is playing a major part 
in keeping me in business.” 
—GEORGE S. PADDLEFORD 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA—‘“‘We have, 
with the co-operation of you and your 
men, been successful in obtaining and 
maintaining an efficient service organ- 
ization, which only a few months ago 
seemed physically impossible.” 
—JACOBS MOTOR COMPANY 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 
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Trucker Appeals... 


Test Up on State Taxing 
Of Interstate Commerce 


HARTFORD, Conn.—As the re-| counsel for the Spector Motor 
sult of an appeal from a far-reach-| Service, Inc., of St. Louis, an 
ing decision handed down recently| interstate motor transport com- 
in New York by the Federal Second| pany, which the Circuit Court 
Circuit Court of Appeals in favor| held liable to pay the Connecti- 
of Connecticut’s tax commissioner,| cut corporation tax assessed 
Walter W. Walsh, the question of} against it on business claimed to 
whether the U. S. Supreme Court! be done within the state or on 
should reverse a long line of deci-| revenue derived from the state. 
sions holding interstate commerce} The Circuit Court decision re- 
immune from net income taxation| versed a judgment in favor of the 
by a state will come before the| company by Federal District Court 


court this year. Judge J. Joseph Smith. ace Gees H 
é ‘ ‘ e or veri ; 
It was announced here recently | In appealing from the District] Jim Adams, president, Jim Adame Sales COldsoukiie’ Dest, eapids 


that the high tribunal would be |Court ruling, the Connecticut tax|H. B. Heberling, Chrysler Motor Co., Detroit; Harry Heilman, president, 


asked to review the decision by |commissioner argued that the| Harry Hellman, Oo belt ce eecTeen, Ind.; Dave Lyman, Ordnance division, 
o . Standing, le or » James rry, zone manager, Oldsmobile, 
Spector company has a commer Detroit; Charlie Chehesy, sident, Charlie Clohecy Olds, Royal Oak, Mich.; 


















Gas Chislers 
Assailed by 
| Denver OPA 


DENVER.—“Some motorists are 
too indifferent to Gen. Somervell’s 
warning to indorse their gasoline 
ration coupons in ink,” said Stanley 
C. Brandenburg, OPA district ra- 
tioning executive, last week. 

“They are not chislers them- 
selves but they forge the first link 
in the black-market chain. They 
make it possible for chiseling fill- 
ing station operators—and there 
are plenty of them—to use unin- 
dorsed coupons to build up inven- 
tories of gasoline and increase their 
profits. Those are the same filling- 
station operators who erase pen- 
cilled car license numbers from 
gasoline coupons.” 


In some respects, the worst of 









































































































































NADA’S CONVENTION in Detroit made possible this reunion of 10 former 
Oldsmobile rctail salesmen. All were associated with Oldsmobile retail sales- 
room in the General Motors building 17 years ago and were responsible for 
a total of 1,840 Oldsmobile sales during a 12-month period. All remained in 
the automobile business and their chance meeting recalled many highlights 
of early sales days. A dinner concluded the reunion. Seated, left to right, 





: cial domicile in Connecticut by rea- Watkins, Fisher’ Body division, Detroit: Pic ry the chiseling breed are cheating 
N. aa Considers son of its terminals in New Bri-| Pierce Dunlavy (Ford), Detroit; Francis “Erb, sales manage, SReoquetl war workers, according to Bran- 
‘ tain and Bridgeport, that it de-| Buick Co., Detroit. denburg. 
Traffic Effects rives income in Connecticut and is In this score he said: 
therefore liable to the state’s “Not all war workers are chisel- 


ers but there are too many. They 
get C books because they are in 
essential work and haul other es- 
sential war workers to and from 
the job. But the gasoline is not 
always used for that purpose. 
These chiseling war workers drive 
all over the United States on vaca- 
tions. They go hunting, fishing, 
go where they want, when they 
want. They use up gasoline which 
could very properly go to men in 
business, who may need the gaso- 
line to stay in business or earn a 
living. 

“Then we have the class of 
chisler who deliberately misrep- 
resents the purpose for which they 


New Product is Expected 
To Stretch Synthetic Supply 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Produc-|it will permit a speeding up of 
tion of a vital war material, Naf-|rubber mill equipment, severely 
tex, which is expected to stretch|overtaxed by the synthetic pro- 
- nation’s synthetic rubber sup-| gram. 
ply and which will have a num- i 
ber of trade implications has been oar tee of a cae tka 
started by the new plant of the| developed during a year of con- 
Wilmington Chemical Corp. centrated research in the cor- 

Executives of the concern said| poration’s laboratory and can 
last week that this material, sought} be used also in as much as a 
immediately by several large rub-| 50-50 compound of synthetic rub- 
ber companies after samples were! bers, thereby extending the sup- 
tested, makes synthetic rubber! ply of the synthetic. 


Of Kaiser Car corporation tax which is non-dis- 


criminatory and so computed that 
NEW YORK.—Belief that post-|it assigns to Connecticut only that 
war mass production of low-priced | portion of the net income derived 
cars will result in a huge increase |jn the state. In 1940 the company’s 
in street traffic was expressed by|income was said to be $1,723,510.65, 
Mayor LaGuardia in announcing|of which Connecticut claims $587,- 
that he would appoint a committee |973.59 is taxable. The tax is also 
headed by City Park Commissioner | claimed for each year back to and 
Robert Moses to make a compre-| including 1936. 
hensive citywide study in order to Judge Charles E. Clark, former 
find methods of handling the|qean of the Yale Law. School, 
problem. wrote the Circuit Court opinion, 
His action, the mayor said, WaS/ which pointed out that “the tradi- 
prompted by a conversation he had |tional dogma is that a state can- 
in Chicago with Henry J. Kaiser,/not tax interstate commerce, the 
who predicted that low-priced cars| business which constitutes such 
would be produced in such quan-| commerce, or the privilege of en- 
tity that it was doubtful whether | gaging in it.” 


. wor malleable enough so that it can| According t ‘need’ supplemental rations, and use 
sacks te mane Fo) sg To rule that the state cannot | be worked by existing natural rub- vioe-peenident Pog ge asc the fuel for long, non essential 
o handle : tax the Spector company, the {ber machinery. At the same time| charge of production and construc-|trips. What is OPA doing to stop 


Kaiser has from time to time court’s majority opinion held, this? 


tion, Naftex is the fruition of sev- 


talked of adding low-priced car 
production to his shipbuilding and Sominct totems tttiaaes aioe House Creates eral years’ experimentation with} “We in OPA are trying to stop 
other industrial enterprises in the woul a elt have ts Scien ‘to the waste products of petroleum] chiseling by carefully scrutiniz- 


ing applications and checking 
speedometers. We don’t always 
catch them. When we do, we take 
appropriate action because we 
feel the same people would 
abuse tire eligibility. 

“We are after the chiseling op- 
erators, too. Hereafter illegal cou- 
pons and coupons illegally accept- 
ed or altered will be charged 
against their inventories. If they 
persist, gradually their stocks will 
be diminished entirely, and eventu- 
ally they will be out of business 
entirely.” 

Denver gasoline distributors have 
joined with OPA in an effort to 
correct this increasingly bad situ- 
ation, according to Bradenburg, 
and the ultimate fate of the chisel- 
ers will be decided by men in 
their own industry. 


o : 

Committee on Oa eed ! 
Ms 1938 ‘’ i eae ‘an aaaaed 
Postwar Planning business associates after they had 
WASHINGTON — An 18-member | been invited to inspect the research 
Postwar Economic Policy and of two post-graduate chemists, both 
Planning committee was created | orn in Vienna and working there 

by the House of Representatives|in the university at the time. 
last week as a step toward “aj The chemists were Dr. F. S. 
stable economy and a just peace”|Rostler, chief chemist now of the 
with emphasis on private enter-|corporation, and Dr. Vilma Wilson, 
prise for economic development. |a chemist at the concern’s labora- 


Rep. Colmer of Mississippi was | tory. 
named to head the group. Colmer The corporation has been op- 
is a Democrat, as is of course| erating commercially for the 
House Speaker Rayburn who ap-| past two years, having emerged 
pointed him. Colmer told the| from a pilot plant with the quan- 
House that paramount aims of the| tity production of Naftolen, an- 
committee for the postwar era| other registered trade name, 
would be a cessation of “wartime| which is used also in synthetic 
regimentation of the people and a| rubber applications. 
guarantee for the continuation of| pyPont is the son of Francis I. 
free enterprise.” duPont, of Louviers, founder of 

Rep. Fish, New York, was named | Francis I. duPont & Co., the brok- 
as the ranking Republican mem-|erage firm and was formerly asso- 
ber. The complete membership is: | ciated with his father in that bus- 
Democrats — Colmer, Mississippi; | iness. 
ee ae: ee n,/ Associated with him is Edward 

exas; Walter, Fennsyvania, 4im-| 7. Osberg, technical vice president, 
merman, Missouri; Vorhis, Cali-| who lives in New York City and 
fornia; Murdock, Arizona; Lynch, |i, 4 former editor of India Rub- 
New York; O’Brien, Illinois; Fo-|}e, world and was associated with 
agrety, Tinede Stans. the Simplex Wire & Cable Com- 

Republicans — Fish, New York;| pany, of Cambridge, Mass. as a 

Gifford, Massachusetts; Reece,|rubber chemist. 
Tennessee; Welch, California; 
Wolverton, New Jersey; Hope, 
Kansas; Wolcott, Michigan, and 
Dewey, Illinois. 

The committee, some members 
said, would undertake much of the 
work on behalf of the House that 
was done by the National Re- 
sources and Planning _ board, 
abolished by Congress last year. 
Colmer said the committee would 
study and make recommendations 
on such postwar factors as equit- 
able termination of war contracts, 
disposition of surplus war com- 
modities and government-owned 
plants, new markets, both foreign 
and domestic, demobilization and 
effect on unemployment, and post- 
war public works. 


postwar period. r 

LaGuardia said the committee’s ie bg poet gdh Eg Se 
studies would be designed to lay! tional protection from discrimi- 
the foundations for a traffic-control| nation as interstate commerce. 
plan to make the city’s highways| jyugge Jerome Frank concurred 


accommodate at the outset a 50/i, the opinion, but Judge Learned 
percent increase over the prewar Hand dissented. 


i ; i hi 
motor vehicle traffic. Revealing his The coinion Gleo held thet the 


: ¢ d- 
plans in his weekly radio broa Federal Court had jurisdiction in 


cast, the mayor said it was to be 
hoped that a 75 percent increase the case, although there was no 


could be handled 10 years after| dispute between the parties over 
the plan began operating. this point. 
The mayor suggested that some 


of the things the committee might Al Rust Gets 


consider were the eae 

arages under parks and other . 
subite places and the establish- Gabriel Post 
ment of underground garages in CLEVELAND. — Announcement 
connection with apartment houses|of the appointment of Al F. Rust 
and public structures to be erected/as distributor sales manager of 
in the postwar period. Gabriel Co. was 

He also implied that such proj- made last week 
ects as the proposed Midtown- by L. W. Klein, 
Manhattan crosstown tunnel might executive vice- 
be studied anew. Consideration also president. 
should be given, he said, to the In his new po- 
removal of motor traffic from the sition, Rust will 
street surfaces at various busy cooperate directly 
intersections. with Gabriel dis- 


tributors and job- 
Behlen Gets Sales Post 


bers. At the pres- 
At Duro Metal 


ent time Gabriel 
hydraulic shock 
CHICAGO. — W. R._ Hosford, absorbers are re- 
sales manager of Duro Metal garded as essen- 
Products Co., announced last week/tial to American motor-driven 
of the appointment of Robert E.| transportation, and expansion of 
Behlen as national field sales man- | the domestic market is progressing 
ager of the hand tool division. vigorously. Postwar plans include 
Since 1939, Behlen had been the/a widening of the Gabriel line to 
central division manager of the|cover a large scope in the field of 
Auto-Lite Electric operations head- | industrial, automotive, and aero- 
quarters in Chicago. nautical hydraulic applications. 


Road Conference 


BOSTON.—An effort to reach agree- 
ment on the location of trunk high- 
ways to be built across their borders 
in the postwar period will be made by 
representatives of the six New Eng- 
land States and New York State during 
an inter-regional highway planning 
conference of the Northeastern states 
to be held here Feb. 8 





Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 





Georgia Bus Boom 


ATLANTA, Ga.—An increase in the 
number of Georgia bus passengers 
from 12,500,000 in 1940 to 40,000,000 last 
year was announced last week by the 
Georgia Public Service Commission. 
“That's the greatest increase in the 
shortest length of time in the history Automotive News photo 
of transportation,’’ commented Com- GENUINE BAKED Virginia ham, with all the trimmings, caused attendees 
missioner Matt McWhorter, who credit-|at the NADA convention to beat a path to the room of Tom Frost (right), 
ed the tremendous influx of population, | Dodge-Plymouth dealer, Warringten, Va. Frost brought the hams, butter 
both military and civilian war workers,|and bread with him from one of his farms in Virginia. At the left is 
as a major contributing factor. Paul Freed, Ford dealer, of Waynesboro, Va. 





GEORGE H. PRATT, general sales manager of Hudson, presided at the 
three-day midwinter national conference of sales and service executives of 
the company Jan. 27-29 in Detroit, when they discussed the job of keeping 
wartime transportation somes as well as postwar plans. Among other 

pa 





ted in the conference were: M. M. Roberts, 





Hudson executives who partic 
advertising and public relations manager; T. H. Stambaugh, director of 
national service operations; R. N. Hamilton, manager of the business manage- 
ment department; C. G. Beeching, mid-west sales manager, and H. P. 
Grove, Pacific division sales manager. 
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: People are talking about the 
WaRAR77¢Lés in the New Post 


_ 


On assignment from the Post and the Army 

Transport Command, Post Cameraman Dmitri 

flew 32,000 miles to get the war's most vivid ‘ 

color pictures, now appearing weekly in the Post. a ‘ HAT’S back of the constant parade of war- 


front “scoops” in the new Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—stories and articles that have set people 
talking—and keep them talking? 

First—it’s the idea and ideal and determination 
of Post editors—to spare neither time nor expense 
—to take the risks involved—to get for Post read- 
ers the authentic stories that lie buried behind 
today’s headlines, direct from the spots where 
guns bark and men fight. 

Second—it’s thecommonly accepted knowledge, 
among those who have something significant to 
say to millions, that the Post millions are the 
people they prefer to say it to. 

Whether from distinguished Post writers 
now covering the far-flung battle fronts of the 
world—a general who has a message for the 
American people—a fighter who sees naval his- 
tory made—the great stories naturally come first 
to the new Post. 


color ve ns on 
what hapre nts. : : - 
fightin€ . Post writer, MacKinlay Kantor, covers the bat- 
. ar . ° ° ° ° 
will apPe a nant B tle zones—sends back this significant article 
‘2 about the man whose job is to send American 


flyers into German flak—and bring them back. 


Post writer, E. J. Kahn, Jr., gets the documented 
French pre-war official André Maroselli tells picture of the actual entry of American soldiers 
Post writer Charles Lanius the amazing story into this war. Related by a boy from Big Rapids, 
of today’s French underground. Michigan, who was there. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


j 
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Wartime Advances | 
To Get Spotlight 
At ASC Meeting 


CLEVELAND.—Wartime develop- 
ments in chemical science and in- 
dustry will be reported at the 107th 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, which will be held here 
April 3-7. Several thousand chem- 
ists and industrialists will partici- 
pate. Hndreds of papers outlining 
advances in many fields of research 
will be presented. 

Fourteen of the society’s 18 pro- 
fessional divisions will convene. 
Postwar planning will feature ses- 
sions of the division of industrial 
and engineering chemistry under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lawrence 


W. Bass of Boston. Progress in| WITH SAFETY the No. 1 requisite for postwar personal flyi 
e ng, aeronautical 
See ee chemistry will be de- neste Ate, at nothing. in the | winds practically pen ing—as they 
* ess wind tunne stin evice w a scale model Aeronca bein 
scribed before the petroleum divi put throu the paces. With this device engineers can observe, experimentally, 
, ete., for future ‘‘pleasure 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Louisi-| flying. Left to right, Ed Burn, research director; Bill Hall, chief engineer, 
ana, is chairman. and Peter Altman, consulting engineer, all of Aeronca Aircraft Co 
town, O. Tests were held at the University of Detroit Aeronautical 


sion, of which Dr. Cecil L. Brown| the proficiency of design as it affects speed, drag 


Dr. Carl F. Prutton, professor of 
chemical engineering at Western 


Reserve university, has been ap-|"amed general vice-chairman. Dr.|of local committees on arrange- 
pointed general chairman of the|Harold S. Booth, head professor of|ments for the convention are: W. 
meeting. Dr. Eric A. Arnold, asso-| Physical science at Western Re-| J, Bartlett, Mathew W. Braidech 
ciate professor chemistry at Case| Serve, is honorary chairman. G. H. McIntyre, A. 8. 
School of Applied Science, has been' Vice-chairmen to direct the work|and F. M. Whitacre. 
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One newspaper is a daily intimate of 4 out of 5 families in Phila- 
delphia. It is read by Philadelphians, according to surveys, an 
average of 53 minutes daily. Its circulation is in excess of 600,000 
—largest evening newspaper circulation in America. It is the lead- 
ing Philadelphia newspaper — has been the leading newspaper for 
39 consecutive years. One newspaper—and that newspaper is 
The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 











































Grand Jury Acts... 


Law to Protect Unionists 


From Racketeers Urged 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Passage of 
anti-racket laws to protect labor 
union members from exploitation 
by officials of their own unions was 
urged upon the State Legislature 
by a special grand jury of the 
Orange County Supreme Court in 
a 21-page report which followed 
an 18-month investigation of 
charges of labor racketeering on 
the $300,000,000 New York City 
Aqueduct project in the Hudson 
Valley. 

Stating that it did not consider 
“larceny or racketeering the most 
important fact disclosed” by its in- 
vestigation, the grand jury as- 
serted: 

“Larceny and racketeering are 
by-products of a greater evil—the 
complete denial of democratic 
rights to union members by their 
own officials, 

“However necessary it may be 
to prosecute officers of labor 
unions for larcenies and extor- 
tions, it is clear to this body 
that such prosecution can have 
nothing more than a local and 
temporary effect. 


“We recommend that such 
agency be empowered to super- 
vise both the nomination and 
election of officers of any union 
upon complaint that the members 
are prevented from freely nomi- 
nating or electing their officers. 


“We recommend that such agen- 
cy be empowered to set aside as 
void nominations or elections with- 
in a labor union which are pro- 
cured by fraud or coercion. 


“In addition, the designated 
agency should have power to in- 
stitute legal or equitable action 
upon complaint of union members 
where it appears that their rights 
have been violated. 

“We recommend that no union 
be permitted to collect dues and 
assessments within this state or to 
be designated a collective-bargain- 
ing agent therein, unless its books 
and records and the personal ap- 
pearance of its officers are avail- 
able by legal process to the State 
Labor Relations Board or other 


agency empowered to act.” 
“Larceny, extortion and racke- 


Idaho Truckers 
teering are the almost certain re- 


sults of the unbridled economic Battle Railroads 


power exercised by the bosses of 

some labor unions. In that result], BOISE, Id.—Opposition to en- 

the State of New York itself is trance of railroads into the motor 
earrier field was urged upon 


aay gy a SS ib properly Idaho’s congressional delegation in 
affirmed the principle of collective|® ‘esolution adopted here recently 
bargaining as a public policy. It by og Idaho Motor Transport Assn. 
has set up a Labor Relations Board|,, 7 ist ‘andi e eg se to 
to protect employes from coercion| T@S!St encroachment by any form 
or exploitation by the employer.|°f a transportation ‘an another, 
But its protective legislation has|*” to ee egislation de- 
stopped at that point. os to prohibit such encroach- 


eaten a thn “aed a on aaa Another adopted resolution urged 
or union security. Nor has it any that federal funds be made avail- 
hostility, expressed or implied, to able for a “sound, economical and 
the existence and growth of power-| 2dequate postwar highway system 
ful, independent, legitimate labor|that would be open to the public 

, at all times, unhampered by re- 


unions. ee : = 
“We do believe that it is the|Strictive barriers. 


business of the state to manage 
labor unions. We do conceive it 
the business of the state to see 
to it that ordinary working men 
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have the power to manage their (> he ie 
own unions. &  & “= LY 
“Men whose livelihood depends in —_— 

tte cite 











on the ‘O.K. of a union business 
agent have no actual power to 
participate in the management of 
their unions, whether or not the 
union goes through the form of 
having elections.... 

To effectuate the purposes which 
we have listed above, we recom- 
mend that the State Labor Rela- 
tions Board or other agency be 
empowered to subpena books and 
records of any labor unions within 
the state upon the complaint of 
members thereof that the financial 
condition of the union is con- 
cealed. The agency should be em- 
powered to prepare a financial 
statement for such union and to 
disclose the contents thereof to the 
members. 


Ford Sharing 
Steel Output 
With Others 


DEARBORN.—The use of other 
metals, notably aluminum and 
magnesium, both of which are used 


in quantity in the manufacture of | sageway from Grand Central 
aircraft and tank engines, has en- 


abled the Ford Motor Co. to share Terminal to hotel lobby. A —— 
approximately 72 percent of its} vation at The Roosevelt liqui- 
steel output with other firms en-| dates aq lot of bother. Rooms 


gaged in the war effort. . 
Ford is the only automobile} with bath from $4.50. 
THE 


manufacturer to operate open- 
RROOSEVELT 


hearth furnaces and a steel roll- 
Robert P. Williford. General Manager 


ing mill. Before the war, the com- 
pany’s total output supplied only 

MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
— AHiltonHotel — 


75 percent of the steel require- 
ments for the manufacture of Ford 
automobiles, trucks and tractors. 
Full capacity commitments for 
the next six months have been 
made for both the open-hearth 
OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilepe, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, 
Plainview; NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CAL- 
IFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town 
House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. 
Hilton Hotels, C, N. Hilton, President. 


“Now, if we were 
only staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt 
you don't risk getting marooned 
like this. For you'll be within 
walking range of Manhattan's 
Midtown activities. Direct pas- 





furnaces and the rolling mill. 
Orders on hand call for a 50 per- 
cent capacity production of hot 
and cold rolled carbon steel and 
alloy plate, with the remaining 50 
percent production devoted to hot 


rolled carbon and alloy bars. 


* 
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You might think that’s us— bragging. Actually, it’s a reader 
of The New York Times explaining why The Times is his favorite 
newspaper. And he adds: “It is fair, able, fearless, dignified, un- 
partisan and tireless in its search for news.” 

If this were one isolated compliment we'd be pleased, sure 


—but modest about it. But the fact that so many important 


men and women the country over say the same thing* makes it 


news —news of first importance to advertisers. 

For a newspaper that inspires in its readers such loyalty and 
devotion is an ideal background for an advertising message. 
Penetrating deeply into the lives and thoughts of its readers, 


The New York Times fits invariably into any advertising plan. 


oe An independent research organization wrote to 5,000 prominent 
men and women the country over—to Governors, editors, educa- 
tors, religious-leaders, heads of women’s organizations and lead- 
érs in a score or more important fields —asking this one question: 
“What is your favorite newspaper and why?’ Favorite newspaper 
by far, of these men and women who must be well informed is 
The New York Times. 


The New Pork Times 


"ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’’ 
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Firestone Plans 
For Conversion 


Well Advanced 


AKRON. — Firestone’s plans for 
reconversion are well advanced, it 
was revealed in a booklet, Produc- 
ing for War, Preparing for Peace, 
released by the company last week. 

Conversion in the basic business, 
the manufacture of tires, will re- 
quire merely a transition from 
military to civilian sizes, which can 
be done with little delay, it was 
said. 


The booklet also reveals that a 
postwar planning committee has 
studied the markets for the many 
new lines of products, which the 
company is planning to manufac- 
ture. 

Of tremendous importance, it 
was said, is the tremendously in- 
creased capacity, which will place 
the firm in a position to secure a 
large volume of business in the 
postwar market. 

To illustrate Firestone’s ability 
to convert quickly, the factory now 
making plastic helmet liners can 
be changed to the manufacture of 
radio cabinets overnight. Facili- 
ties now producing military mos- 





How ™ 
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PAUL 


It’s still too early to make any guesses on that 
question. But mark this down in your post- 
war plans: Pre-war Milwaukee was _ the 
nation’s tenth city in total automotive dollar 


volume“. 





Of the nine larger automotive 











WASHINGTON.—An_ impressive 
and enthralling picture of the vital 
importance of roads in wartime 
was painted here last week by Di- 
rector Charles M. Upham, of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. 

In this war, as in all other great 





m4 |the fighting fronts. News of every 
fe \landing and capture of new terri- 
tory is immediately followed by re- 
ports of the building of new roads. 


In Sicily, in North Africa and 
throughout the war zone the Army 
engineers are constantly engaged 
in making the pathways over which 
our troops, their weapons and their 
supplies can roll forward. 


Upham’s description of the ef- 
forts now under way to replace 
the old Burma road into China 
is a particularly fascinating ac- 
count of highway building under 
difficulties, as was the construc- 
tion of the great American road 


Ppl 
es 


ie Hb 


ONE OF THE MOST unique railway cars in active use is a 1929 seven- 
passenger Packard limousine mounted on flanged steel wheels and equipped 
with a miniature pilot, a bell of locomotive type and a loud horn. Operated 
on train orders, with a regular number and signal flags, it is used by N. R. 
Crump, new Ontario district superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
to keep road beds in the best possible wartime condition and has already 
traveled 115,000 miles. 
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and stores gives Firestone an un- 
surpassed system of distribution 
for Firestone tires, batteries, spark 
plugs, brake lining and expanded 
merchandise lines. 


quito netting can be easily con- 
verted to the manufacture of up- 
holstery fabrics and insect screens. 

The booklet also points out that | 
the nationwide network of dealers 


ars will 


any ov eed in 194 
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Romance of War Roads 


U. S. Engineers Writing Dramatic Stories 
In Sicily, Alaska and India 


iconflicts, the need for highways is| 
emphasized in dispatches from all| 



































































in Alaska under the pressure of 

the time and war. 

Said Upham: 
| “For almost two years U. S! 
Army engineers have been build- 
|ing a supply route from India int 
|Burma as a part of the plan t 
attack the Japs from the West. 


“Guarded from Japanese snipers 
|by Chinese troops, the engineers, 
using Indian and Chinese labor, 
have hacked the road through dif 
ficult jungle choked terrain in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. Know 
as the Ledo Road, the route ma 
soon resound with the noise of 
Allied fighting equipment moving 
into northern Burma. Once the 
Japs are dislodged, a connection 
will be made with the famous 
Burma Road, so that China can 
be supplied by land as well as by 
air. 

“In general, the American road 
runs easterly along the southern 
slopes of the mountains in India 
until it reaches the Burma boun- 
dary, where it turns southeast 
toward the upper Chindwia River 
area. 

“In some places the Army engin- 
eers have blasted the road out of 
hillsides. In others they have cut 
and hacked a highway through the 
lush green jungle, bridging rivers, 
streams and chasms. The road and 
the international force now serv- 
ing in the Naga Hills have poten- 
tialities for making a major con- 
tribution to the attack against the 
Japanese in North Burma. The 
new road is also expected to serve 
China as a permanent ground sup- 
ply route. 


“Its construction is a remark- 
able demonstration of cooperation 
among different peoples against 
the Japanese enemy. Most of the 
engineering troops building the 
road, under the direction of Col. 
John Arrowsmith, are American 
whites and negroes, though some 
are Chinese and Nepalese Kachin 
tribesmen, Naga headhunters and 
| Indians used as laborers. 

“In the -nicture also is a scouting 
|force of Kachin tribesmen, led by 
an Englishman and including Am- 
|erican junior officers and American 
| enlisted men. Screening the project 
|are American-trained Chinese forc- 
es who, at last reports, had ad- 
| vanced into the Chindwia Valley in 
{northern Burma 100 miles beyond 
the Assam border. 
| “So far the Naga hills operations 
|have been mostly a road construc- 
tion job and supply problem. Drop- 
|ping of supplies by air has made 
|the Chinese advance possible. 
Young American plane crews have 
| carried this on despite monsoon 
ards" mountain mists and the haz- 











ards of enemy air interference. 
| Their job has been among the most 
| difficult in the area. 

| “Bundles must be unloaded 
| squarely on ground targets or they 
jare lost in the jungle or go over 
|cliffs. The planes often have to 
cruise around in narrow valleys 
surrounded by heavy mists to spot 
ground markers. There have been 
Allied losses in fighting, but in a 
recent survey the American com- 
mander of the area, Lieut. Gen. 
Joseph Stilwell, expressed satis- 
|faction with the progress made.” 


Trouble Ahead 


Insurance Men See 





markets, only four have a daily paper with 
more circulation than The Milwaukee 
Journal. One newspaper will do an effec- 
tive pre-selling job to more than 9 out of 10 


post-war car buyers in this top grade market. 


*1939 Census of Business 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
2JU FIRST BY MERIT I< 


Big Accident Rise 


BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) —Insur- 
ance men here expect a terrific 
rise in accidents after the war and 
are predicting an upswing in the 
cost of automobile liability insur- 
ance, now at the lowest level in 
13 years. 

This news came from Harry E. 
Uhler, Baltimore insurance man, in 
an article appearing in the Mary- 
land Motorist, Automobile Club 
magazine. 


“At the present time, all auto- 
mobile owners are building up a 
terrific desire to travel,” he wrote. 
“Insurance underwriters are very 
apprehensive about the postwar 
period. They fully expect a terrific 
jump in accidents ... With un- 
limited gasoline and higher speeds, 
many drivers may be expected to 
travel farther and faster than un- 
der wartime conditions.” 
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COLUMBUS, O. “Unprecedented | 
military and civilian tire require- 
ments are currently in excess of | 
the rubber industry’s plant = 
equipment capacities,’ John | 
Collyer, president of B. F. Good. 
rich Co., of Akron, told the 
National Forecast Council in ses- 
sion here last week. 

“Airplane, military, farm imple- 
ment, truck and other large tires 
are being produced to the limit 
of present manufacturing facilities. 

“This is not true of passenger | 
car tires, the supply of synthetic | 
rubber now available being the | 
limiting factor. However, this | 
position should improve as the)! 
production of synthetic rubber in- 
creases in the months ahead. 

“This year the rubber industry 
will be called upon to process more 
rubber than in 1940 and 50 percent | 
more than the total consumption | 
of natural and synthetic rubber in 
the United States last year. Even 
with a record consumption of rub- | 
ber this year it will be a number | 


nt Rubber | Needs Top 
Capacity, Collyer Says 
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experience that we cannot afford Hig zhway Ne arly a ghway Nearly a Reality . 
| to face the future without an ade- 
quate ‘insurance policy’ 
When peace comes our synthetic 


of months before any but military 
|and the most essential civilian | 
needs for tires can be met. The 
rubber industry appropriated ap- | 
proximately $70,000,000 in 1943 for 
additional manufacturing facilities 
which will not become productive 
until later this year.” 

There was substantial improve- 
ment in the over-all quality of | 
synthetic tires and other products | 
during 1943. Progress will continue 
in this field during 1944, while the 
cost of making synthetic rubber is 
being reduced as volume increases, 
Collyer reported. 

“America has achieved in record 
time a huge capacity for man- 
made rubber, and has made great 
strides in the production and use 
of the new material which is vital 
to the nation’s war effort,” he said. | 
“It is now time that we should be 
thinking seriously about the long- | 
range problems that the existence | 
of America’s rubber-making capac- | 
ity raises. | 

“We have learned through bitter | 


| war needs, he said. 


rubber plants will be as important 
to the security of the American 
people as they are today in the 
midst of war. They should not be 
dismantled and they should not be | 
torn down. 

How much synthetic rubber pro- | 
duction capacity should be con- 
tinued in the United States after 


in rubber. y 


| MEXICO CITY.—(UTPS)—With 
| the completion of construction on 
| gaps in Colombia and Ecuador, 
there will be available for continu- 
the war will depend upon the long- | ous motor travel some 10,000 miles 
range planning of our armed |of the Pan American Highway sys- 
forces, which may require 150,000 tem which has been undergoing 
or more tons as a military security development during the past two 
measure, and as much additional | decades. 
production of synthetic rubber as | When the road-building in prog- 
can be justified through free play|ress in these two countries is 
of economic forces to meet post- | finished, motorists will be able for 
‘the first time to drive all the way 
Collyer was the earliest advocate | from the Gulf of Darien in North- 
of large-scale synthetic rubber- | eastern Colombia to Buenos Aires 
making facilities in this country as | along the Pan American Highway 
a defense measure. His company,|route. Actually, the entire length 
for years the largest producer of |of South America will be available 


butadiene type synthetic rubber,|for continuous motor travel be- 
introduced automobile tires for | cause highways already are open 
sale in which synthetic rubber re-|south of Buenos Aires to the 


placed natural rubber by more | Straits of Magellan. 

than 50 percent. This was in 1940 The major gaps remaining in 
nearly 18 months before Pearl; the Pan American route from 
Harbor. northern Colombia to Buenos 








The Truck that Barges In from the Sea 


to serve and save... 
to carry on through long hours and 
adverse weather conditions, extreme 


Nazi Eves Poprep in 


prise when they first spotted our 
.during the early 
Sicily and Salerno landings. 

What kind of landing “boats” 
that kept right on 


Army ‘“‘ducks’’.. 


were these... 
coming... that seemed 


“land legs” as they hit the beach 
and climbed it and kept running at 
high speed along the roads? 
Today, flocks of these “ducks” 
accompany our invasion forces 
to deliver the tons 
and gasoline needed 


everywhere... 
of food, water, 
during each landing. 


Twenty-one HyattRollerBearings 
carry the load for each of these 
that “barge” 


double-duty trucks... 
in from the sea. 


awed sur- 


to develop 


Roller Bearings. 


It takes a bearing like Hyatt to 
withstand such punishment... 
terrific impacts of landing and climb- 
ing, the churning of the wheels in sand 
and water. Only a bearing which has 
precision, capacity, and toughness 
can handle these load extremes. . 

Everywhere in vital war equip- 
ment, heavily loaded shafts, gears 
and wheels do their jobs supremely 
well when they turn on Hyatt . 


Smooth rolling Hyatts, manu- 
factured with microscopic accuracy, 


and peace... 
the 


speeds and shock loads...to pro- 


long machine life...to keep equip- 
ment going! 


liyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


bring easily sustained operation 





and dependability not only to fighting 
equipment, but also to the machines 
which help build it. 

That’s Hyatt’s assignment in war 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Work Pushed on Gaps 


In Pan-American 

















































































Aires are in Ecuador. Road con- 
struction is being rushed there 
with the aid of $2,300,000 in 
credits from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

In Colombia, a 76-mile connect- 
ing road remains to be finished be- 
tween Turbo and Pavarandicito, 
northern terminus of the Pan 
American Highway in South Amer- 
ica, before motorists can reach the 
Pan American Highway from the 
Gulf of Darien on the border of 
Panama. Access to the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway is expected to be 
over this connecting road for some 
years because the projected route 
through the unexplored jungle of 
Southern Panama remains to be 
surveyed. 


The three unconstructed sections 
of the Pan American Highway 
route in Ecuador total about 235 
miles. The remaining 437 miles of 
the projected 672-mile route are 
finished. 


The first gap is between Guamote 
and Tambo, a section 79% miles in 
length through mountainous coun- 
try. 

The second gap is_ between 
Cumbe and Saragurao, a section 
76 miles long, and is expected to 
be completed by the end of 1943. 
Work on this road is being done 
by a North American company. 
Construction is proceeding from 
both ends. 

A final 79-mile gap is between 
Las Chinchas and Macara, on the 
Peruvian border. Special construc- 
tion efforts are being made on this 
section in mountainous terrain. 

From the Peruvian - Ecuadoran 
border the Pan American Highway 
is open to continuous motor travel, 
without detours or ferrying, 
through Peru and Chile to Buenos 
Aires in Argentina. 

The completed segments of the 
route in Ecuador are the most im- 
portant of the roads in Ecuador. 
They connect population centers in 
the inter-Andean plateau region 
and serve as a base for develop- 
ment and feeder roads. 

Ecuador’s development roads 
under construction include a 28- 
mile road across the western range 
of the Andes between the gold and 

;copper mines at Macuchi and the 
|Zumbahua-Latacunga highway. This 
|will make a connection between 
the mines and the Guayaquil and 
Quito R.R. or the Pan American 
Highway. 

Another development road being 
built is a 14-mile road between 
Buenaventura and Piedras which 
will serve as a connecting link be- 
|tween the gold mines at Portovelo 
jand the railhead of the El Oro 
Railway at Piedras. Still another 
vis the 112-mile road the Ecuadoran 
! government is undertaking to build 
| from Eloy Alfaro (Duran) to Tam- 
bo. It will provide an outlet from 
Cuenca to Guayaquil and a con- 
| nection between the southern sec- 
tion of the Pan American Highway 
lin Ecuador and the country’s chief 
port. 

And finally, the Ecuadoran Min- 
istry of National Defense is con- 
structing four development roads 
to the Oriente to connect the 
Sierra with areas of the upper 
Amazon Basin. 


Berlyn Joins 


American Bosch. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Ameri- 
can Bosch Corp. announced last 
week the appointment of Martin 
J. Berlyn, of Montreal, as vice- 
president in charge of engineering. 

Although Berlyn has been con- 
nected with the Dominion Engi- 
neering Works, Ltd., of Montreal, 
for the past 15 years, latterly in 
the capacity of Manager and Chief 
Engineer of the Diesel Engine 
Division, he has been identified 
equally as much with the aviation 
industry and has only recently ter- 
minated his service with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, where as a 
squadron leader and chief techni- 
cal instructor of the School of 
Aeronautical Engineering he has 
been in close touch with the engi- 
neering problems of military avia- 
tion in the present war. 
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Where do people get most of their information? 


It’s not only the news of battlefronts and polit- 
ical struggles, of foreign events and national 
affairs that people want every day. It’s the news 
of happenings close at home, too. It’s the news of 
what’s going on in the town they live in, among 
the people they know. 


It’s the news of the local boys in service, 
Mrs. Foster’s second marriage, the Jones’s first 
baby, the fight at the common council meeting, 
the high school team’s victory, the accident on 
Central Avenue, the robbery on Main Street, the 
new minister at the Methodist church, the new 
shipment of potatoes at the grocery store, the 
new hats at the Bon Ton. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by The Chicago Sun in the interest of all newspapers 


And it’s the news about the new dimout 
regulations, the new city tax rate, the new price 
ceilings, the new salvage campaign, the new city 
ordinance on bicycling after dark. It’s how many 
points the butcher must have today for pork 
chops, where and when to get the new ration 
books, and how to file the new income tax report. 


* * * 


Where do people get most of their information 
today...and most of their wartime guidance? And 
isn’t that naturally the best place to inform people 
of your products, your services, 

your wartime activitiesand | ay 
your postwar plans? na 
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Oppose Integration Plans... 


Private Truck Owners 


Urge Manpower Aid 


By Mel Adams 

Staff Correspondent 
CHICAGO.—Passage of a set of 
vigorous resolutions climaxed the 
fifth annual meeting and war con- 
ference of the National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners at 

the Stevens Hotel here. 


The convention attracted approx- 
imately 400 delegates and the pro- 
gram enlisted such speakers as 
Joseph B. Eastman, Office of De- 
fense Transportation director; Lu- 
cius D. Tompkins, deputy rubber 
director; Col. Fred C. Horner, who 
read the address of his superior, 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, U. S. 
Army chief of 


Comm. Patrick H. Winston, rep- 


resenting Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her-' 


shey, Selective Service director; 


Robert F. Black, president of White , 


Motor Co., and Pyke Johnson, pres- 
ident of Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 

Highligts among the resolutions, 
passed after hearing the messages 
from government officials, were 
those declaring: 


“It is the objective of the coun- 


cil to cooperate in the elimination | ; 
of wartime restrictions when the | 0Perators, 


emergency is over”, although real- 
izing “that certain controls must 
continue for a limited time to 
provide for a proper readjustment 
of our economy.” 


“The council calls upon the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
Selective Service System, the 
ODT and all of the other inter- 
ested agencies to accord the 
gravest consideration to the reas- 
onable minimum needs of man- 
power for private motor truck 
operation, including distribution,” 
and “this council further emphat- 
ically requests that artificial dis- 
crimination between private and 
for-hire motor carrier transpor- 
tation be abandoned.” 


The council endorses in _ prin- 
ciple the regulation of frequency 
of delivery as a method of con- 
servation and declares its prefer- 
ence for such openly published 
regulation of known and uniform 
application as contrasted 
with secret or individualized con- 
trols.” 


Stating that the organization 
recognizes “the imperative neces- 
sity of thorough and impartial tire 
inspection under rationing,” an- 
other resolution expresses opposi- 
tion “to the so-called central tire 
inspection procedure as_ presently 
constituted because of the waste 
of tires, facilities, manpower, time 
and motor fuel involved in the 
movement of vehicles to such sta- 
tions”. 

Adoption of the Thomas H. 
McDonald inter-regional high- 
way report is recommended in 
a further resolution, which con- 
tends that highway rehabilita- 
tion and development “can be 
accomplished without any in- 
crease in taxes, due to the con- 
tinuing increases in the number 
of passenger and commercial 
vehicles and volume of traffic 
which, if continued in line with 
present indications will make it 
possible to reduce taxes in many 
instances.” 


Still another resolution opposes 
“any of the so-called integration 
plans and other plans looking to 
the curtailment or lessening of 
competition in transportation and 
any proposals to prevent industry 
from using its own facilities to 
move its own goods.” 

Pyke Johnson’s remarks in his 
address evidently registered with 
the resolutions committee which 
echoed his attitude on Safety in 
these words: 

“With Army requirements reach- 













Registrations Drop 


155,416 in Illinois 

CHICAGO. Passegner-car 
registrations in Illinois totaled 
1,592,837, a drop of 155,416, in 
1943 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, it was announced 
last week by John J. Nash, chief 
of the state automobile depart- 
ment. 


transportation; 


|| Bread Co., Toledo. 


ing new peaks, highway transpor- 
tation faces perhaps its most cri- 
tical period in the months im- 
mediately ahead. Shortage of man- 
power will make enforcement of 
traffic laws increasingly difficult. 
Be it resolved, therefore, that 
members of the council be urged 
to do everything within their 
power to promote safe driving con- 
ditions among their own person- 
nel and that they lend their full 
aid to the enforcement officials in 
the development of public opin- 
ion calling for safe driving on the 
part of everyone.” 

Pointing to prospects of only 
about 81,000 new trucks being 
available for 1944, Black in his 
address said that operators must 
of necessity figure on getting 
100,000 more miles on the aver- 
age per vehicle and 5,000 addi- 

| tional miles from each tire. He 

| asserted further that truck own- 

| ers will be compelled to conserve 
equipment and keep it in the best | 
state of repair, as never before. 

| Director Eastman proved a 

“friend at court” and expressed 

|concern over the plight of truck 

whom he praised for 
the job they have done along lines 
of greater efficiency and more 
mileage. He said in his address 
that the truck transport system 
must not be allowed to break down 
and added that, in addition to fac- 
ing manpower shortages, the op- 
erators must employ, at high wages, 
drivers of less ability than those 
they lose to the armed forces and 
to other employers. 

“It is difficult to overstate the 
precarious situation of motor truck 
transportation,” the ODT direc- 
tor asserted. “It is a marvel to 
me that the operators have been 
able to carry on and do their vital 
part in the war effort so effectively 
thus far, and there is little pros- 
pect of any quick and large re- 
lief. 

The conditions with respect to 
tires and repair parts are much 
the same. It is obvious that the 
motor truck 
living in the last two years on 
its fat and is now down to a state 
of semi-starvation.” 

Eastman said that, although the 
next few months will be a critical 
period for truckers, he was hope- 
ful of better conditions before the 
next winter sets in. 

The talk on rubber by Tompkins 
was anything but encouraging. He 
called attention to the nearly ex- 
hausted inventories of truck tires, 
and the small percentage of pro- 
duction available for truckers. 

Equally gloomy from the man- 
power standpoint was the message 
by Comm. Winston, delivered simul- 
taneously with word from Wash- 
ington that the goal for the armed 
forces by July 1 is 11,300,000, re- 
quiring the drafting of fathers and 
all other available men. He added 
that more than the number needed 
will be called up because provision 
must be made for a percentage of 
rejections for physical and mental 
reasons. 

The address prepared by Gen. 
Gross stressed that “any serious 
breakdown in truck operation 
must ultimately mean a break- 


industry has been 
down of vital assembly lines and 
a loss of production of war ma- 
Gen. Gross reported that during 


terials.” 


1943, trucks carried 7.25 percent of 
the War department’s freight. He 
criticized excessive truck speed as 
an added threat to shortened truck 
life. Twice as many vehicles, he 
said, exceeded a 45-mile an hour 
speed in the June-September per- 
iod of 1943 as in the final quarter 
of 1942. 

A. M. Grean jr., vice-president of 
Ward Baking Co., was re-elected 
as president of the council, and 
all other officers were likewise re- 
elected. Added to the board were 
F. A. Slocum, of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York City; G. H. Sibley, 
of Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, IIl., 
and J. T. McCarthy, of the Jersey 
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Americanizing the Deadly Bofors 


‘ o- ‘ 7 a. 
Chrysler Reveals Dramatic Story of How It Became World’s 
Largest Producer of Antiaircraft Gun 








DETROIT.—The dramatic story 
of the Americanization of the) 
deadly Swedish-invented Bofors} 


gun by Chrysler Corp., which turns 
this weapon out 30 times faster 
than it had ever been made before, 
was revealed last week by the 
corporation. 

This is a two-gun story because 
it became a two-gun job-—guns 
twin-mounted for the Navy and 
single-barreled for the Army. It 
is moreover a story of American 
industrial ingenuity which played 
its role to the utmost when the 
need was greatest. 

This is how Chrysler Corp. be- 
came the world’s largest producer 
of 40 mm. antiaircraft guns. 

Late in the fall of 1940, the 
U. S. National Defense Commis- 
sion asked Chrysler to study the 
manufacture of antiaircraft guns. 
The corporation was _ already 
making military trucks and field 
ranges and heaters, building a 
tank arsenal, studying aircraft 
and small ordnance; but this 
new call was urgent—to produce 
quickly, enough antiaircraft guns 
to help check enemy aircraft. 

During November and December 
of that year, consultations with 
Navy and Army Ordnance depart- 
ments and talks with the British 
purchasing agents determined that 
the great need was for a medium 
range gun of general utility. The 
British recommended the Swedish- 
invested 40 mm. Bofors, then man- 
ufactured by slow, hand-fitting 
methods in several European coun- 










THREADS 32 HOLES of various sizes at one time. DeSoto cuts time of 
this breech case operation on the Bofors gun from 9% to 30 minutes. 
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tries. And that was the gun the 
government asked Chrysler. to 
build. 


Chrysler officials and engineers 
inspected the Bofors gun at the 


Frankford Arsenal on Jan. 4, 1941. | 
And then the job became a double}, PUTTING THE finishing touches on finely machined breech casings for 
job—for every drawing was in the | the Bofors gun at DeSoto division of Chrysler. 


European metric system, and every 

































material specification was based on 
European standards. Hand-fitted 
parts were given in dimensions 
that were only approximate. In 
fact, the gun had to be re-engi- 
neered—metallurgically and dimen- 
sionally. 

Task Begun 

To do this “job within a job’—| 
to design the gun for American | 
manufacture, Chrysler was supplied 
with drawings and a sample gun, | 
and instructed in a U. S. Navy | 
contract on Feb. 3, 1941, to make | 
an “American citizen” out of the 
powerful, battle-tested Bofors. 

This required changing meters to} 
inches, reducing metal  require- | 
ments to SAE specifications, and | 
building the first two American | 
guns from the new drawings. By | 
April 14, 1941, top executives from | 
all Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and_ 
Chrysler division plants were ool 
listed. And two days later, when | 
the Navy authorized the prepara- | 
tion for mass production, surveys) 
were begun to assure plant space, | 
tools, manpower and _ materials. | 
During the same month, machine | 
tool requirements were estimated, 
one-third of the needed tools se- 
lected from the corporation’s auto- | 
motive equipment, and 90 percent 
of the new tools were ordered. 

The 40 mm. Bofors contains 
more than 1,500 separate parts. 
To assure close control of the 
engineering on all these parts, 
the major  sub-assemblies, in- 
cluding gun barrels, water 
jackets, flash hiders, breech cas- 
ings, breech rings, breech blocks, 
automatic loaders and hydraulic 
accessories, were assigned direct- 
ly to Dodge, DeSoto, Plymouth 
and Chrysler division plants— 
along with many vital small 
parts—and, of course, the final 
assembly. Sub-contractors were 
located to supply nearly 50 per- 
cent of the _ different parts 
needed. 

To DeSoto was assigned the 
making of the important breech 
easing which holds all the auto- 
matic mechanism and barrel to! 
complete the gun, including all the) 
bushings and guides which allow! 


Ss. Navy Photo. 


ACTION AT SEA with water-cooled, twin-mounted Navy Bofors. 
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mechaniom, Gad which en rare | (U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo) 

operates the deadly Bofors. The| «4 BOFORS GUN crew on the alert in New Guinea. This is the Army’s 


Bofors guns used by the Navy vary| version of the famous gun. 

in some respects from the Bofors |~———— 
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Challenge for Your 


Today, a good half of American business is tearing 
pell mell down a dead end street...War Produc- 
tion Street. We’re beginning to see the end of 
that street... getting braced for the four wheel 
brakes... getting set to shift gears. 


That shift must be: from producing to selling. 


Since 1939 the war effort alone has doubled 
American production. Yet to shut down these 
new plants, to slam doors in the faces of returning 
soldiers, would dump a problem into the laps of 
Americans—too big to be solved. Somehow those 
plants will run. But for private industry to run 
them will take some third again as many sales 
as in our last peacetime year. 


Can We Make that Many Sales? 


Under the ‘‘overtime conditions”’ of war produc- 
tion, almost half the nation, the Wage Earners, 
have tasted the luxury of free choice. These 
millions of families, who for the past half genera- 
tion have bought the bulk of goods by sheer virtue 
of numbers, are today outbuying most other kinds 
of families on a per capita basis as well. Their pent 
up dollars form the lion’s share of the nation’s 
sixty billion backlog of war savings. 


TRUE STORY 


Strangers in the Temple 


Next to the war effort alone this is the biggest, 
toughest challenge your advertising ever faced. 
These families are comparative strangers— better 
known to industry’s production department than 
to its marketing department. To win them as 
customers and partners in the time we have left — 
your advertising needs a better than average 
chance...a friendly hearing. And Macfadden 
magazines are in a position to help. 


Just a quarter century ago there were no Wage 
Earner magazines—there was no ‘‘Wage Earner 
Market” for that matter—the very term was first 
applied by the Macfadden Company to describe 
its new millions of magazine buyers. 


The Common Touch 


Twenty-five years of talking their language, look- 
ing at their problems their way, reading and 
answering their hundreds of thousands of letters 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP 


Advertising 


If your advertising, backed by bold planning, 
can keep these families buying—you can keep them 
earning. As you keep them earning, you keep 
“relief checks” a disaster of the past. 


have given Macfadden magazines a hold on their 
minds and hearts approached by no other maga- 
zines, by no other business. 


This explains why advertisements in Macfadden 
magazines are better read, on the average, than 
the advertisements in other magazines; and why 
the Macfadden Company sells more magazines, 
issue by issue on the nation’s newsstands, than 
does any other publisher of adult magazines. 


Industry needs these Wage Earner families— 
needs them at the polls and at the cash registers. 
With its quarter century of single-purpose pub- 
lishing behind it, this company makes this pledge: 


To furnish to Industry a means of com- 
munication with Wage Earning America 
through magazines which enjoy reader con- 
fidence, loyalty and respect. To maintain 
our service to Industry as the most authorita- 
tive private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people upon whom Industry 
—and, indeed, our entire economic system 
as we presently know it—must depend. 


The Common Man, well informed, working with 
good will, is America’s greatest safeguard. 


- THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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Oppose Integration Plans... 


Private Truck Owners 


Urge Manpower Aid 


By Mel Adams 

Staff Correspondent 
CHICAGO.—Passage of a set of 
vigorous resolutions climaxed the 
fifth annual meeting and war con- 
ference of the National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners at 

the Stevens Hotel here. 


The convention attracted approx- 
imately 400 delegates and the pro- 
gram enlisted such speakers as 
Joseph B. Eastman, Office of De- 
fense Transportation director; Lu- 
cius D. Tompkins, deputy rubber 
director; Col. Fred C. Horner, who 
read the address of his superior, 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, U. S. 
Army chief of transportation; 
Comm. Patrick H. Winston, rep- 
resenting Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Selective Service director: 
Robert F. Black, president of White 
Motor Co., and Pyke Johnson, pres- 
ident of Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 


Highligts among the resolutions, 
passed after hearing the messages 
from government officials, 
those declaring: 


“It is the objective of the coun- 
cil to cooperate in the elimination 
of wartime restrictions when the 
emergency is over”, although real- 
izing “that certain controls must 
continue for a limited time to 
provide for a proper readjustment 
of our economy.” 


“The council calls upon the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
Selective Service System, the 
ODT and all of the other inter- 
ested agencies to accord the 
gravest consideration to the reas- 
onable minimum needs of man- 
power for private motor truck 
operation, including distribution,” 
and “this council further emphat- 
ically requests that artificial dis- 
crimination between private and 
for-hire motor carrier transpor- 
tation be abandoned.” 


The council endorses in _ prin- 
ciple the regulation of frequency 
of delivery as a method of con- 
servation and declares its prefer- 
ence for such openly published 
regulation of known and uniform 
application as contrasted 
with secret or individualized con- 
trols.” 


Stating that the organization 
recognizes “the imperative neces- 
sity of thorough and impartial tire 
inspection under rationing,” an- 
other resolution expresses opposi- 
tion “to the so-called central tire 
inspection procedure as_ presently 
constituted because of the waste 
of tires, facilities, manpower, time 
and motor fuel involved in the 
movement of vehicles to such sta- 
tions”. 

Adoption of the Thomas H. 
McDonald inter-regional  high- 
way report is recommended in 
a further resolution, which con- 
tends that highway rehabilita- 
tion and development “can be 
accomplished without any _in- 
crease in taxes, due to the con- 
tinuing increases in the number 
of passenger and commercial 
vehicles and volume of traffic 
which, if continued in line with 
present indications will make it 
possible to reduce taxes in many 
instances.” 


Still another resolution opposes 
“any of the so-called integration 
plans and other plans looking to 
the curtailment or lessening of 
competition in transportation and 
any proposals to prevent industry 
from using its own facilities to 
move its own goods.” 

Pyke Johnson’s remarks 


in his 


address evidently registered with 
the resolutions committee which 
echoed his attitude on Safety in 


these words: 
“With Army requirements reach- 


Registrations Drop 


155,416 in Illinois 
CHICAGO. Passegner-car 

registrations Illinois totaled 

1,592,837, a of 155,416, in 


in 
drop 


1943 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, it was announced 
last week by John J. Nash, chief 
of the state automobile depart- 
ment. 





were, 






DETROIT.—The dramatic story 
of the Americanization of the 
deadly Swedish-invented Bofors} 


ing new peaks, highway transpor-| oun by Chrysler Corp., which turns | 


tation faces perhaps its most cri-|this weapon out 


tical period in the months im- 


mediately ahead. Shortage of man-| was 


power will make enforcement of 
traffic laws increasingly difficult. 
Be it resolved, therefore, that 
members of the council be urged 
to do everything within their 
power to promote safe driving con- 
ditions among their own person- 
nel and that they lend their full 
aid to the enforcement officials in 
the development of public opin- 
ion calling for safe driving on the 
part of everyone.” 


Pointing to prospects of only 
about 81,000 new trucks being 
available for 1944, Black in his 
address said that operators must 
of necessity figure on getting 
100,000 more miles on the aver- 
age per vehicle and 5,000 addi- 
tional miles from each tire. He 
asserted further that truck own- 
ers will be compelled to conserve 
equipment and keep it in the best 
state of repair, as never before. 

Director Eastman proved a 
“friend at court” and expressed 
concern over the plight of truck 
operators, whom he praised for 
the job they have done along lines 
of greater efficiency and more 
mileage. He said in his address 
that the truck transport system 
must not be allowed to break down 
and added that, in addition to fac- 
ing manpower shortages, the op- 
erators must employ, at high wages, 
drivers of less ability than those 
they lose to the armed forces and 
to other employers. 

“It is difficult to overstate the 
precarious situation of motor truck 
transportation,” the ODT direc- 
tor asserted. “It is a marvel to 
me that the operators have been 
able to carry on and do their vital 
part in the war effort so effectively 
thus far, and there is little pros- 
pect of any quick and large re- 
lief. 

The conditions with respect to 
tires and repair parts are much 
the same. It is obvious that the 
motor truck industry has been 
living in the last two years on 
its fat and is now down to a state 
of semi-starvation.” 

Eastman said that, although the 
next few months will be a critical 

period for truckers, he was hope- 
ful of better conditions before the 
next winter sets in. 

The talk on rubber by Tompkins 
was anything but encouraging. He 
called attention to the nearly ex- 
hausted inventories of truck tires, 
and the small percentage of pro- 
duction available for truckers. 

Equally gloomy from the man- 
power standpoint was the message 

by Comm. Winston, delivered simul- 
taneously with word from Wash- 
ington that the goal for the armed 
forces by July 1 is 11,300,000, re- 
quiring the drafting of fathers and 
all other available men. He added 
that more than the number needed 
will be called up because provision 
must be made for a percentage of 
rejections for physical and mental 
reasons. 

The address prepared by Gen. 
Gross stressed that “any serious 
breakdown in truck operation 
must ultimately mean a break- 
down of vital assembly lines and 
a loss of production of war ma- 
terials.” 

Gen. Gross reported that during 
1943, trucks carried 7.25 percent of 
the War department’s freight. He 
criticized excessive truck speed as 
an added threat to shortened truck 
life. Twice as many vehicles, he 
said, exceeded a 45-mile an hour 
speed in the June-September per- 
iod of 1943 as in the final quarter 
of 1942. 

A. M. Grean jr., vice-president of | 
Ward Baking Co., was re-elected 
as president of the council, and 
all other officers were likewise re- 
elected. Added to the board were 
F. A. Slocum, of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York City; G. H. Sibley, 
of Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, IIL, 
and J. T. McCarthy, of the Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo. 


30 times faster | 
than it had ever been made before, 

revealed last week by the | 
corporation. 

This is a two-gun story because 
it became a two-gun job—guns 
twin-mounted for the Navy and 
single-barreled for the Army. It 
is moreover a story of American 
industrial ingenuity which played 
its role to the utmost when the 
need was greatest. 

This is how Chrysler Corp. be- 
came the world’s largest producer 
of 40 mm. antiaircraft guns. 

Late in the fall of 1940, the 
U. S. National Defense Commis- 
sion asked Chrysler to study the 
manufacture of antiaircraft guns. 
The corporation was already 
making military trucks and field 
ranges and heaters, 
tank arsenal, studying aircraft 
and small ordnance; but this 
new call was urgent—to produce 
quickly, enough antiaircraft guns 
to help check enemy aircraft. 

During November and December 
of that year, consultations with 
Navy and Army Ordnance depart- 
ments and talks with the British 
purchasing agents determined that 
the great need was for a medium 
range gun of general utility. The 
British recommended the Swedish- 
invested 40 mm. Bofors, then man- 
ufactured by slow, hand-fitting 
methods in several European coun- 


building a 


tries. And that was the gun the 
government asked Chrysler’ to 
build. 


Chrysler officials and engineers 
inspected the Bofors gun at the 
Frankford Arsenal on Jan. 4, 1941.| 
And then the job became a double | 
job—for every drawing was in the) 
European metric system, and every 
material specification was based on 
European standards. Hand-fitted 
parts were given in dimensions 
that were only approximate. In 
fact, the gun had to be re-engi- 
neered—metallurgically and dimen- 
sionally. 

Task Begun 

To do this “job within a job’— 
to design the gun for American 
manufacture, Chrysler was supplied 
with drawings and a sample gun, 
and instructed in a U. S. Navy 
contract on Feb. 3, 1941, to make| 
an “American citizen” out of the} 
powerful, battle-tested Bofors. 

This required changing meters to) 
inches, reducing metal _require-| 
ments to SAE specifications, and| 
building the first two American| 
guns from the new drawings. By| 
April 14, 1941, top executives from | 
all Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and} 
Chrysler division plants were en-| 
listed. And two days later, when| 
the Navy authorized the prepara-| 
tion for mass production, surveys | 
were begun to assure plant space, 
tools, manpower and _ materials.| 
During the same month, machine} 
tool requirements were estimated, 
one-third of the needed tools se- 
lected from the corporation’s auto- 
motive equipment, and 90 percent 
of the new tools were ordered. 

The 40 mm. Bofors contains 
more than 1,500 separate parts. 
To assure close control of the 
engineering on all these parts, 
the major  sub-assemblies, in- 
cluding gun barrels, water 
jackets, flash hiders, breech cas- 
ings, breech rings, breech blocks, 
automatic loaders and hydraulic 
accessories, were assigned direct- 
ly to Dodge, DeSoto, Plymouth 
and Chrysler division plants— 
along with many vital small 
parts—and, of course, the final 
assembly. Sub-contractors were 
located to supply nearly 50 per- 
cent of the _ different parts 
needed. 

To DeSoto 
making of the 


was assigned the 
important breech 
easing which holds all the auto- 
matic mechanism and barrel to! 
complete the gun, including all the 


bushings and guides which allow} 
for the assembly of parts and_| 
mechanism, and which in turn! 
operates the deadly Bofors. The} 


th 
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Americanizing the Deadly Bofors 


o_ ’ -y . .. 
Chrysler Reveals Dramatic Story of How It Became World’s 
Largest Producer of Antiaircraft Gun 


THREADS 32 HOLES of various sizes at one time. 
breech case operation on the Bofors gun from 90 to 30 minutes. 








DeSoto cuts time of 


mie) ae 


PUTTING THE finishing touches on finely machined breech casings for 


ACTION 


A BOFORS GUN crew on the alert in New Guinea. 


AT 






SEA 


with water-cooled, 


Bofors guns used by the Navy vary) version of the famous gun. 


in some respects from the Bofors | 
used by the Army, 
manufactures parts for both. 


now 


added 


two 


important 


To the facts secured from study,|things—the exact dimensions dis- 
and to the Americanized drawings | covered from hand-fitting each part 
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e Bofors gun at DeSoto division of Chrysler. 
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An Official U. S$. Navy Photo. 
twin-mounted Navy Bofors. 





(U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo) 
This is the Army’s 


and DeSoto|and material specifications, Chrys-;of the two sample guns, plus a 
ler 


complete plan for mass production 
and making all parts interchange- 
(See BOFORS, Page 27, Col. 1) 




















Back the Attack 


Challenge for Your 


Today, a good half of American business is tearing 
pell mell down a dead end street...War Produc- 
tion Street. We’re beginning to see the end of 
that street ...getting braced for the four wheel 
brakes... getting set to shift gears. 


That shift must be: from producing to selling. 


Since 1939 the war effort alone has doubled 
American production. Yet to shut down these 
new plants, to slam doors in the faces of returning 
soldiers, would dump a problem into the laps of 
Americans—too big to be solved. Somehow those 
plants will run. But for private industry to run 
them will take some third again as many sales 
as in our last peacetime year. 


Can We Make that Many Sales? 


Under the “overtime conditions” of war produc- 
tion, almost half the nation, the Wage Earners, 
have tasted the luxury of free choice. These 
millions of families, who for the past half genera- 
tion have bought the bulk of goods by sheer virtue 
of numbers, are today outbuying most other kinds 
of families on a per capita basis as well. Their pent 
up dollars form the lion’s share of the nation’s 
sixty billion backlog of war savings. 


TRUE STORY 
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Strangers in the Temple 


Next to the war effort alone this is the biggest, 
toughest challenge your advertising ever faced. 
These families are comparative strangers—better 
known to industry’s production department than 
to its marketing department. To win them as 
customers and partners in the time we have left — 
your advertising needs a better than average 
chance...a friendly hearing. And Macfadden 
magazines are in a position to help. 


Just a quarter century ago there were no Wage 
Earner magazines—there was no ‘“‘Wage Earner 
Market”’ for that matter—the very term was first 
applied by the Macfadden Company to describe 
its new millions of magazine buyers. 


The Common Touch 


Twenty-five years of talking their language, look- 
ing at their problems their way, reading and 
answering their hundreds of thousands of letters 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP 


1944 


SS 


Advertising 


If your advertising, backed by bold planning, 
can keep these families buying—you can keep them 
earning. As you keep them earning, you keep 
“relief checks’’ a disaster of the past. 


have given Macfadden magazines a hold on their 
minds and hearts approached by no other maga- 
zines, by no other business. 


This explains why advertisements in Macfadden 
magazines are better read, on the average, than 
the advertisements in other magazines; and why 
the Macfadden Company sells more magazines, 
issue by issue on the nation’s newsstands, than 
does any other publisher of adult magazines. 


Industry needs these Wage Earner families— 
needs them at the polls and at the cash registers. 
With its quarter century of single-purpose pub- 
lishing behind it, this company makes this pledge: 


To furnish to Industry a means of com- 
munication with Wage Earning America 
through magazines which enjoy reader con- 
fidence, loyalty and respect. To maintain 
our service to Industry as the most authorita- 
tive private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people upon whom Industry 
—and, indeed, our entire economic system 
as we presently know it—must depend. 


The Common Man, well informed, working with 
good will, is America’s greatest safeguard. 


THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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Adopted by 


Following are the texts of reso- 
lutions adopted by National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. at its 
recent convention in Detroit: 

Factory Policies 

Whereas, automobile dealers face 
many uncertainties during’ the 
period prior to the resumption of 
normal business, and will have to 
make many adjustments in order 
to be in a position to take part in 
the resumption of efficient dis- 
tribution of automobiles after pro- 
duction has been resumed, and 

Whereas, the policies of distri- 
bution to be followed by each of 
the automobile manufacturers is 
of vital concern and interest to 
each dealer with respect to the 
manufacturer with whom he does 


business; 
Therefore, be it resolved that 
each automobile manufacturer, 


who has not already done so, be 
urged to state to its dealers, inso- 
far as may be practicable, its poli- 
cies with respect to its distribution 
policies after the war, particularly 
as those policies may define the 
consideration to be given to dealers 
who have. stayed in _ business 
throughout the war as compared to 
dealers newly appointed after the 
war. 
“Unintentionals” 

Whereas, the manpower short- 
age has made it impossible for 
most automobile dealers to main- 
tain adequate clerical help, which 
has resulted in some unintentional 


overcharges under OPA price 
ceilings, and 
Whereas, the Emergency Price 


Control Act of 1942 as interpreted 
and enforced by OPA, does not 
permit of voluntary adjustments 


with the customer in lieu of prose- 
cution; 
Therefore, be it resolved that 


And count on the 
Bendix* Drive for 
action! 





Many of the mechanical improve- 
ments engineered into today’s 
jeeps will undoubtedly make their 
appearance in-the cars of the 
future. But no matter how radical 


the coming engineering changes 


The Bendix Drive is an important 
tember of “The Invisible Crew’’— 
precision equipment which more 
than 30 Bendix Plants from coast 
to coast are speeding to our fight- 
ing crews on world battle fronts. 
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Text of Resolutions 


the OPA be urged to revise its 


MACH I 
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NADA 


enforcement practices to permit 
voluntary adjustments with custo- 
mers in unintentional overcharges, 
and that Congress be urged to so 
provide in the Emergency Price 
Control Act, if it is extended after 
its termination in June, 1943. 


Increment 

Whereas, Price Schedule 85 es- 
tablishing maximum prices for new 
automobiles has permitted dealers 
to charge 1 percent of the list 
price for each month, to compen- 
sate the dealer for the expense of 
carrying these cars in_ storage 
under regioning requirements of 
OPA and-to perform the mainten- 
ance operations prescribed by OPA, 
and 

Whereas, it is now contemplated 
by OPA to stop the further ac- 
crual of such increment, although 
at the same time OPA has an- 
nounced its intention to continue 
and event to tighten up its ra- 
tioning regulations; 

Therefore, be it resolved that 
OPA be petitioned to permit in- 
crement to continue to accrue so 
long as dealers have new cars sub- 
ject to rationing regulations and 
subject to the performance of pre- 
scribed maintenance requirements. 


Repeal RMPR 341 

Whereas, the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Postwar Planning 
committee has been charged by 
the board of directors with the 
responsibility of studying the post- 
war problems which will confront 
automobile dealers and with the 
obligation of projecting plans for 
the treatment and solution of those 
problems, and 

Whereas, in the large category 
of postwar problems which will 
exist in the relationship of the 
federal government to the auto- 
mobile industry, restrictions and 


limitations will be patterned after 





. re the transport 


of Tomer rey 


may be, there will always be one 





familiar starting point —the famous 
Bendix Drive. For just as the 
Bendix Drive has been successfully 
adapted to jeeps and countless 
other military vehicles of today, 
so it will be on hand to provide 
quick, sure starts for the revolu- 


tionary new automotive equip- 


ment of tomorrow. 
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NO JOB TOO DIFFICULT for this trucking firm. This White Super Power 


tractor is attached to a pole trailer, 
Cleveland Cartage Co. 


company employs big 


the restrictions and limitations im- 
posed during the war period, and 

Whereas, in order to properly 
exercise its responsibility and ob- 
ligations with respect to postwar 
problems, this committee must deal 
with present restrictions which 
will shape the postwar regulations; 

Therefore, be it resolved that 
this committee urge the immediate 
revocation of RMPR-341 by the 
Office of Price Administration as 
it has failed to establish price con- 
trol over the sale of used commer- 
cial vehicles, has created a black 
market in the transfer of such 
vehicles, has deprived the law- 
abiding regulation respecting es- 
tablished automobile dealers of 
the opportunity of dealing in such 
vehicles, and has seriously endan- 
gered transportation by avoiding 
the preventive maintenance and 
reconditioning that such vehicles 
would receive if processed through 
established dealers. 


Praises Congress, RFC 

Whereas, the Murray-Patman 
Act now has been operative for 
approximately a year and a half, 
its provisions, as drawn by Con- 
gress under the direction of the 
House and Senate Small Business 
committees and ably and fairly 
administered by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., have caused 
more than 500,000 new cars to 
move at fair prices from dealers 
to persons and services where they 
would be of the greatest assistance 
to the war effort. Thus maximum 
efficiency was obtained from the 
units and dealers have been en- 
abled to remain in business and 
render vital service and repairs 
to the automotive transportation 
of the nation. 

Therefore, be it resolved that 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn., recognizing the outstanding 
public service which the commit- 
tees, Congress and the RFC have 
rendered, now express its sincere 
appreciation for this aid. 

Territory Protection 

Whereas, in order to make pos- 
sible fair competition and to make 
possible the maintenance of ade- 
quate service facilities, each man- 
ufacturer should only appoint deal- 
ers in any trading area, in strict 
proportion to the sales potential 
of that area, and 

Whereas, the sales potential of 
a trading area can only be deter- 
mined by a scientific study of past 
sales and shifts and changes in 
population, and 

Whereas, after the proper num- 
ber of dealers in proportion to the 
sales potential have been appoint- 
ed, dealers should be required to 
confine their sales to that area 
or to compensate the dealer in an 
area in which he makes a sale 
outside of his own area; 

Therefore, be it resolved that 
the NADA Postwar Planning com- 
mittee adopt as a part of its pro- 
gram the furtherance of the ac- 
ceptance by the automobile manu- 
facturers of the policy of making 
a scientific study of sales poten- 
tial in each trading area in which 
they have appointed or will ap- 
point dealers, and 

Be it further resolved that the 
NADA Postwar Planning commit- 
tee adopt as a part of its program 
the furtherance of the acceptance 


Foundation beams are used 
girder units used in war plant construction (above). 
carry-all semi- 


which permits lengthy loads, for the 
to carry the long wood 
In lower photo, the 
trailer to move machinery. 


by the automobile manufacturers 
of the desirability and necessity 
of confining the number of dealers 
|}appointed in any trading area to 
the number necessary to achieve 
the sales potential determined by 
such scientific survey, and 

Be it further resolved that the 
NADA Postwar Planning commit- 
tee adopt as a part of its program 
the furtherance of the acceptance 
by the automobile manufacturers 
of the willingness to establish and 
enforce an adequate territorial in- 
fringement policy to compel the 
dealer who makes a sale in an- 
other dealer’s territory to pay a 
satisfactory amount to that dealer. 

On Discounts 

Whereas, it is known that cer- 
tain manufacturers may be plan- 
ning to lower the cost of distribu- 
tion of automobiles in the post- 
war period, and 

Whereas, it is known that any re- 
duction in the cost of distribution 
must come from the margin upon 
which the dealer operates, and 

Whereas, no necessity for raising 
or lowering the cost of distribu- 
tion can be proved until business 
conditions are stabilized, and 

Whereas, reductions in dealer 
margins have always brought price 
packs, prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the industry, and 

Whereas, the dealers of the coun- 
try have valiantly sought to main- 
tain their establishments in order 
that they might share in the prof- 
its which presumably would be 
available in the postwar period, 
and 

Whereas, there is already infla- 
tion to such a degree that former 
standards of value cannot be used 
for purposes of comparison, and 

Whereas, it is probable that the 
cost of selling will be much higher 
because of increased costs of labor, 
social security burdens, etc., and 

Whereas, the automobile retail- 
ing business has historically re- 
quired a spirit of venture and 
enterprise to a degree not com- 
mon to retail establishments, 

Therefore, be it resolved that 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn., in convention assembled, re- 
jects the theory that dealer mar- 
gins may be changed to permit a 
theoretical percentage earning on 
invested capital, and be it further 
resolved that it shall be the policy 
of this association to resist any 
reduction in discounts or bonuses 
until the economy of the country 
shall have been stabilized, and such 
change shall have been proved to 
be necessary to the welfare of the 
country, and until such time that 
it shall have been proved that such 
reductions are proportionate to the 
changes in profits accruing to other 
component parts of the industry. 

War Surplus Bill 

Whereas, the House Small Busi- 
ness committee is drafting, caus- 
ing to be introduced and actively 
sponsoring the surplus war goods 
bill, H.R. 3873, has rendered a 
highly encouraging and beneficial 
service to taxpayers, business and 
industry in the United States; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Automobile Deals Assn., 
representing members of the retail 
trade from every state in the 
Union, express its sincere appre- 
ciation to Chairman Wright Pat- 


| |Group Seeking 


To Free Vets 
Of Credit Curb 


NEW YORK.—Exemption of re- 
turning members of the armed 
forces from the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W, affecting 
installment sales, has been asked 
by the board of governors of the 
Retail Credit Institute of America, 
Inc. 


It was noted that exemption 
already has been provided for 
farmers, disaster and flood victims 
and others, “establishing logica 
precedent for the proposed change.” 

Declaring last week that larg 
numbers of returning veterans are 
unable to meet the stiff down pay- 
ments and short terms required 
by the present Regulation W, 
Nathan S. Sachs, institute presi- 
dent, said: 

“Hundreds of thousands of vete- 
rans are finding adjustment to 
civilian life difficult because they 
are unable to use their present 
credit. The regulation to curb 
purchases by people who have en- 
joyed the war boom should not 
apply to men and women in the 
armed forces who have not been 
riding the gravy train.” 

In view of the veterans’ recent 
small income and the nation’s 
responsibility to help them bac 
to a normal living, special exemp- 
tion from Regulation W is reason- 
able and little enough to offer 
according to Sachs, who added: 


“The inflationary aspect of our 
proposal is slight and to the extent 
that proper extension of credit 
may ease demand for sizeable ap- 
propriations out of the public 
treasury for rehabilitation pur- 
poses is definitely deflationary.” 


Nashville Kills 
Vehicle Tax Bill 


NASHVILLE.—The City Council 
voted last week to kill a proposed 
ordinance taxing all vehicles 
using the streets as much as 30 
days per year and all trucks load- 
ing and unloading at local truck- 
ing terminals if only one trip is 
made per year. 


Only one speaker, J. C. Hutche- 
son, spokesman for the motor 
common carriers of property, ad- 
dressed the council and at the 
conclusion of his speech Council- 
man U. M. Williams introduced a’ 
motion stipulating that the bill be 
defeated on second reading whe 
it is called at the next session o 
the council. 


Eight of the councilmen voted 
to sustain the Williams motion. 















































































































man of Texas, and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee: Represen- 
tatives Halleck of Indiana, Hal 
and Keogh of New York; Jackson 
of Washington, Ploser of Missouri 
Kefauver of Tennessee, and Stev- 
enson of Wisconsin, for their sym- 
pathetic and constructive assis-, 
tance at this critical time. 


Want to buy or sell new or use 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 
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Ona upon lol of limes ... 


into substantial and thriving enterprises. In the process 


Many cities and towns throughout America could 
tell stories of men with vision and initiative who have 
seen the possibilities for progress in the automobile 


business .. . and made the most of them. 


These are stories of the American way of working, 
in which men are free to take advantage of the open- 
ings ahead of them and to progress as far as their 


beliefs, desires and industriousness can take them. 


By better serving the needs of their customers they 


built their businesses from.sometimes small beginnings 


they provided employment opportunities for other 
men and women and contributed to the economic 


life of their communities. 


Under America’s traditional freedom of competi- 
tive individual enterprise, broad opportunities should 
continue to exist in the automobile business for ambi- 


tious, energetic business men. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W. T. 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive service 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


Let’s All Back the Attack — Buy More War Bonds 





DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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Butte’s Mur "ay 

Marks 25th Year 
As Auto Dealer 


BUTTE.—A record in the history 
of the 
in 


retail automobile business 
Montana was written recently, 
when Roy E. 
Murray, head of 
the Murray Mo- 
tor Co., of Butte, 
celebrated his 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of en- 
tering business 
here. 

The occasion, 
commemorating 
the day in 1919 
when he opened 
Hie 2ifst “gas 
buggie’’ show- 
room and the subsequent events 
highlighting his long services to 
the trade, was featured with a 
silver jubilee banquet given by the 
entire personnel of his organization. 

Among other things, it was re- 
called at the banquet that during 
the quarter of a century Murray 
has been in the automobile busi- 
ness in Butte he has sold 7,183 new 





Roy E. Murray 





SMALL WORLD? 


You might call it stuffy, said Gene Elkes, 
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of Elkes 


Pontiac Co., Tampa, Fla., when he a in at the Pontiac plant during 


the recent NADA convention. 


There 


n the Gun School Pontiac operates 


for the Navy he found two former Tam a residents and old acquaintances 


serving as instructors. The 
Elkes is second from left. 


cars and trucks, and more than 
double that amount of used cars, 
that he has developed an organiza- 
tion which started with a single 
assistant into one of more than 60 
employes, that he has operated 
through that long period of years 
without changing his line of cars, 
that he has erected a large, com- 
modious and unified building to 


are, left to r 
Jith him is 


ht, Jack Waltz and Ivy B. Dasher. 
Walter Martin, director of war service. 


50% Above 1942... 


War Takes 60 Percent 
Of All Shipments 


WASHINGTON.—Value of man- 
ufacturers’ shipments destined for 
far use last year aggregated about 
$90 billion, or slightly more than 
three-fifths of the total deliveries 
of $147 billion, according to the 
latest estimate of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


This estimate is based on month- 
ly reports of manufacturers to the 
department’s industry survey and 
involves duplication in the value 
of products resulting from the in- 
clusion of intercompany shipments 


handle Buick and Chevrolet cars.| Within manufacturing industries. 


He served on the first General 
Motors Dealer council for two 
years, 1935 and 1936, being the 
council’s first panel representative 
in the West. He is a director of 
the Montana Automobile Dealers 
Assn. and also is president of the 
Butte Automobile Dealers Assn. 


After allowing for this double 
counting, the value of goods de- 
livered by manufacturing firms 
to the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission, for lend-lease and 
other exports, and for other war 
purposes including materials for 
war construction, is estimated at 
$60 billion. This total is 50 per- 


Better Safety Glass is Made 
with L-O-F POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


Libbey-Owens:Ford Clear Vision Hi-Test Safety Plate Glass is made of two lights of 


Plate Glass that have been both ground and polished to a high state of perfection— 


ground like an eyeglass and polished like a gem. These precision processes make L:O-F 


Safety Plate Glass clearer, safer, flatter, freer from annoying distortions. 


Whether you operate fleets of trucks or commercial cars, install automotive glass, or 


sell and service motor vehicles of any kind, remember that L°O-F Hi-Test Polished 


Safety Plate Glass is the glass to use to insure better vision. The nearest L-O-F 


Glass Distributor will be glad to co-operate in maintaining stocks of the most frequently 


used sizes and shapes. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 4124 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME 





cent greater than the value of 
war goods delivered in 1942. 
Necessarily, it is pointed out, the 
bulk of war shipments were made 
by the durable goods industries. 
These industries accounted for 
more than three-quarters of deliv- 
eries for war purposes, or for $46 


billion out of the total of $60 bil- | 
the chemicals ° 


lion. Furthermore, 
and rubber products’ industries, 
which are primarily engaged in 
war work, cacounted for over one- 
third of the war shipments of the 
nondurable goods industries. 

Despite the fact that only two- 
fifths of the total value of ship- 
ments of manufacturers last year 
was for nonwar purposes, the value 
of goods delivered to the civilian 
economy was equal to that of 1939 
and only one-quarter less than the 
1941 record shipments for this pur- 
pose. Because of price increases 
during the war period, the quan- 
tity of nonwar goods shipped by 
manufacturers was_ considerabiy 
less than is indicated by the value. 

The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel and purchased electric 
energy used in manufacturing 
production in 1948 is estimated 
at $70 billion, or 47.6 percent of 
the total value of products. This 
is the first time on record when 
these outlays constituted less 
than half of the value of goods 
produced. An important factor 
contributing to changes in the 
ratio is the fluctuations in prices 
of materials relative to prices of 
finished goods. 

Another important factor which 
tended to lower the ratio of cost 
of materials to value of products 
since Pearl Harbor is that the pro- 
duction of war goods requires a 
greater degree of fabrication per 
unit of materials input than is re- 
quired in the production of peace- 
time products. 


Bofors 


(Continued from Page 24) 


able, through the application of 
automotive progressive assembly 
methods. 

New Techniques 

In planning manufacture of each 
sub-assembly, Chrysler contributed 
new techniques intended to give 
the gun longer life, and make it 
easier to repair. To save time, 
money and materials, hand-fitting 
was changed to machine work, and 
a wide variety of castings, forgings 
and welding were employed. 

On June 26, 1941, Chrysler com- 
pleted hand-building from _ its 
own drawings the first two 40 
mm. antiaircraft guns ever man- 
ufactured in the United States. 
On the Monday following July 4, 
1941, the first two guns were 
tested and approved by the U. S. 
Ordnance department. 

Shortly after Feb. 5, 1942—when 
the first production gun was com- 
pleted—Chrysler’s report to stock- 
holders showed that the original 
production schedule had been mul- 
tiplied by five. By April, 1942—the 
third production month—guns were 
delivered ahead of schedule. More 
employes, including many women, 
were added to the production lines. 
Soon Bofors guns of Chrysler 
manufacture began to arm our 
ships and fortify our bases and 
those of our allies throughout the 
world—and began to go into action. 

Today, thousands of these deadly 
Bofors are speaking for America 
on land and sea. By applying meth- 
ods learned through years of car 
and truck building, Chrysler has 
become the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of 40 mm. antiaircraft guns, 
turning them out 30 times faster 
than they had ever been produced 
before. 

One of the most graphic and 
thrilling stories of these guns is the 
one reported from the South Pacific 
when a single American battleship 
(later identified as the new and 
mighty South Dakota) with com- 
plete Bofors antiaircraft equipment 
shot down 32 Jap torpedo bombers 
in exactly 30 minutes. This report 
and many others attest to the part 
that these American-made Bofors 
have taken in waging the war—and 
continue to wage for total Victory. 
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‘U.S. Road Needs Are Placed 


> -—the 4th Dimension 


War Effort Ads Soar; 
AFA Session Set 


By Pete Wemhoff 


Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. disclosed last week that war- 
effort advertising in United States 
daily and Sunday newspapers 
totaled $4,255,324 in November, 
1943, bringing the grand total for 
the period from Aug. 1 through 
Nov. 30 to $21,226,175. 

No major drive was in progress 
during November but war bonds 
topped all war effort advertising, 
reaching $819,590. The total na- 
tional war fund was second with 
$500,809, and “don’t telephone” was 
third with $427,205.52. 

Advertisers paid for $3,435,734 of 
war effort advertising during 
November, exclusive of war bond 
ads, and newspapers donated $72,- 
207 in space. 


AFA Session 

Advertising’s postwar responsi- 
bilities and methods by which 
they can be discharged, will be 
discussed at the 40th annual meet- 
ing and second war advertising 
conference and exhibit of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
to be held June 4-7 in Chicago. 

In announcing the conclave, Joe 
M. Dawson, federation president, 
said: “The war is still on. Ad- 
vertising is playing an increas- 
ingly important part in directing 
our civilian wartime efforts as the 
struggle becomes more _ intense. 
These must be brought into our 
local communities with more tell- 
ing effect.” 


N.B.’s New Editor 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States announces the resig- 
nation of Merle Thorpe as editor 
and publisher of Nation’s Business. 
Thorpe has been elected to the 
board of the Cities Service Co. 

Thorpe will continue his connec- 
tion with Nation’s Business in a 
consulting capacity. He will be 
succeeded as editor by Lawrence 
F. Hurley, who for several years 
has been assistant editor. 


Changes 

To of Business Week’s editorial 
features—The Outlook and The 
War & Business Abroad—were 
changed somewhat in content and 
to a considerable extent in format, 
effective with the Jan. 22 issue. 

Up forward, from now on in two 
uninterrupted pages, The Outlook 
will survey the entire domestic 
business scene. Toward the back 
of the book, The War & Business 
Abroad will perform a compar- 
able service which will concern 
itself with foreign events as they 
affect business. 


Switch 

George Morris succeeds Howard 
W. Roper as manager of publicity 
of the New York Daily News. 

Morris has been with the Chi- 
cago Tribune-New York News 
organization since 1910. He has 
served as promotion manager 
with the Tribune and with the 
old Liberty magazine, and joined 
the News as copywriter when 
Liberty was sold to the Mac- 
fadden organization. 

Roper has joined the L. E. Mc- 
Givena advertising agency, as 
executive and copywriter. He was 
assistant to McGivena in the News 
promotion department, becoming 
manager when the latter left in 
1937 for advertising agency work. 
McGivena opened his own agency 
in 1939. 


FJ Promotions 

T. H. Cardoff, vice-presdient in 
charge of the Eastern division of 
Farm Journal, announces the ap- 
pointment of T. W. Lord as New 
York manager of Farm Journal, 
and R. G. Phillips as New York 
manager of Pathfinder. 

T. C. Budington has also joined 
the New York staff of Pathfinder. 

W. B. Wiemers, vice-president 
in charge of the Western division 
with headquarters at Chicago, has 
appointed W. H. Bennett as Chi- 
cago manager of Farm Journal, 
and George B. Bassler as Chicago 
manager of Pathfinder. Bennett 


was Chicago manager of Farmer’s 
Wife prior to its acquisition by 
Farm Journal in 1939, and Bassler 
was Chicago manager of Path- 
finder before it was taken over by 
the Farm Journal organization. 


Joins BW 


Gene Furgason has joined Busi- 
ness Week as district manager of 
the Pittsburgh office. 

Furgason formerly headed the 
Gene Furgason Co., radio station 
representatives, and more recently, 
was a member of the New York 
— staff of Collier’s maga- 
zine. 

C. Haldane Johnson, at one time 
advertising manager of Fisk Tire 
and Rubber Co., and for the last 
two years with the War Production 


Board in Washington, has joined 
the staff of Farm Journal and will 
be stationed in Philadelphia as 
assistant to Neilson M. Mathews, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


Johnson was for some _ years 
account executive at the George 
Batten Agency, and the Griffen, 
Johnson and Mann Agency in New 
York. He also served for some 
years as executive secretary of the 
New Jersey Savings Bank Assn. at 
Newark. In addition to his duties 
with Farm Journal, Johnson will 
assist Mathews with the advertis- 
ing problems of Pathfinder, which 
publication was recently acquired 
by Farm Journal. 


Sproul’s Agency 


Earl E. Sproul has resigned as 
vice-president of Western News- 
paper Union and its affiliated Pub- 
lishers’ Auziliary, and announces 
the formation of the Agency Serv- 
ice Corp. with offices at 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


Coughlin Up 


Appointment of John L. Coughlin 
as assistant advertising director of 
the Hartford Courant is announced. 


a 
"\ have been 


since its inception 


‘At 3 Billion a 


CHICAGO.—An expenditure of 


29 


Year 


|the latter by instituting a program 


| $3,000,000,000 a year for the first;of needed construction instead of 
|five postwar years is necessary for| returning to the boondoggling of 


|repairing, construction and exten- 
|sion of highways, the American 
Road Builders Assn. was told last 
week at its forty-first annual con- 
| vention, 


Charles M. Upham, engineer- 
director of the association, said 
that realization of the program 
was in sight. His estimate was 
supported by R. G. LeTourneau, 
president of the Peoria (Tll.) firm 
bearing his name. 


LeTourneau urged that past con- 
ceptions be discarded in providing 
for future street and highway 
needs. 





- ant read 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker and the Committee for 
Economic Development, told the 
road builders that industry and 
government must work together to 
solve the postwar employment 
problem, the former by produc- 
tivity rather than just jobs, and 


yr magazine 


er of ye 


the WPA era. 

The association in a statement 
by C. W. Brown, president, em- 
phasized that construction, led 
by highway building and mainte- 
nance, accounts for approxi- 
mately one-half of the nation’s 
durable goods production, in- 
cluding machinery of all kinds, 
mining, lumber, cement, brick 
and other materials. 


As a consequence, it must be de- 
pended upon to play a major role 
in the postwar employment pic- 
ture, he said. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., International 
Harvester and Mack maintained 
headquarters in the convention 
hotel and held open house for the 
delegates. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


and value its news items, comments and criticisms very much.” 
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Automotive Service. 


A regular Monthly Section for the Dealers, Jobbérs and Maintenance Men who are Servicing 


and Lubricating America’s 30,000,000 essential Motor Vehicles 








AEA Distributors 
Plead for More 
Men and Parts 


19 Manufacturers Talk 
Coming Problems at 
Four-Day Conferences 


CHICAGO.—More than 350 
distributors gathered here 
for four days of conferences 
with manufacturers last week, 


under auspices of the Auto- 
motive Electric Assn. The meetings, 
held at the Edgewater Beach hotel, 
EEK before last was very rem- | were devoid of the speech-making 
iniscent of prewar days for | and convention technique. 


Backshop 


Alpha Zeta 
Tri-Partite 


Skeeteritis 


By 
Jack Weed 





your galloping reporter, three con- 


ventions per week are “bad,” if not 


worse, than the big week of pre- 
views when the manufacturers all 
pop their new models at one time. 
In these days of manpower short- 
age, when one has to do a serious 
reporting job in the day time and 
then get the gossip and “slip 


stream” “info” as to what the boys 


are actually thinking in the extra- 


The AEA procedure, by contrast 
with the usual. programs, was as 
follows: 


As each distributor checked in at 
association headquarters, he was 
given an appointment card out- 
lining the schedule of manufac- 


turer conferences assigned to him. | 


Luncheons were arranged _ also 
during his stay at the hotel. De- 










Critical Status Needed 
...or More Will Walk 


It has become increasingly evident during the past 
few months that Selective Service will soon have to 
make a choice of being guided by pressure groups and 
politicians in the degree of consideration they give to 
wholesale deferment of certain classes of workers, or 
accept the responsibility for the collapse of essential 
over-road transportation. 


Recently, Commander P. H. Winston, speaking for 
Maj. Gen. L. B. Hershey, pointed out that Selective 
Service was cognizant of the seriousness of the situa- 





curricular sessions in headquarters|termined in advance, of course, 


rooms during the evening, one must | Were the names of the manufac- 
live right to bear up under the turer firms with whom he wished 


strain to confer. 


‘I’m still alive, though I'll have|_ Parts needs and manpower prob- 
to admit the sleep faculties and|!ems dominated among the sub- 
well known kidneys took an awful |jects discussed, a checkup of AEA 
beating, what with the NADA, the | Officials, manufacturers and dis- 
National Council of Private Truck |tributors disclosed. Much interest 
Operators and the Automotive El-| was shown also in forecasts of 
ectrical Assn. clambakes, all run-| When more merchandise for ci- 
ning in sequence with no breather vilian use will be released to dis- 


in between. 

If it hadn’t been that there was 
four of us covering the big shindig 
of the dealers, I'll swear I’d never 
have come up for air over in Chi- 
cago. This year’s dealer’s get-to- 
gether was action from the first 
day, with myriads of sideshows all 
running in competition to the “big 
top.” And not the least of these 
was our life-saving friends from 
Virginia, who opened up a Smith- 
field ham sandwich dispensery on 
our floor. I’m still doffing my hat 
to those Southern Gentler#fn, Tom 
Frost and Paul Freed, who did the 
honors so grandly. 

Seems that dealers in that sec- 
tion of the country are advertis- 
ing minded, however. In the pre- 
war days there was Wheeling— 
west-by-G-d- Virginia, Bob Mc- 
Graw, and at the Ohio dealers 


meeting about a month ago there | 


was Mike Turk from “the table- 
ware center of the civilized world, 
East Liverpool, O.”—both of whom 
let no opportunity pass to tell the 
world from whence they came. (I 
missed the cheese-it crowd from 
Wisconsin but I understand they 
were there, too.) 

But getting back to the dealer 
meeting, there was no question in 
anybody’s mind but that young 
Henry Ford II made a very good 
impression upon the dealers when 
he addressed them. He was forth- 
right, yet modest, didn’t try to tell 


the boys that he knew all about | 


the business, but still impressed all 
listeners with the idea that he is 
a thinker and a very capable citi- 
zen. Many a Ford dealer, to whom 
I talked after the session, was 
elated—the young heir to the Ford 
dynasty is the first member of the 
family that seemed to have public 
speaking poise. This faculty may 
go a long way toward helping re- 
capture the sales enthusiasm for 
which the Ford dealer organization 
was noted in the days of mass pro- 
duction. I predict that he will be 
heard from more often from now 
on. 

Dick Grant, in giving his swan 

(See BACKSHOP, Page 37, Col. 1) 
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iduring the current year. 


tributors and dealers of automo- 
tive electrical equipment. 

Among the manufacturers hav- 
ing conference rooms were: 

American Bosch, Auto-Lite Bat- 
tery, Parts & Service and Mer- 
chandising divisions; Bendix Prod- 
ucts, Briggs & Stratton, Carter 
Carburetor, Delco Products, ‘Delco- 
Remy, Guide (UMS), Eclipse Ma- 
chine, Edison-Splitdorf, Fairbanks- 
Morse, King-Seeley, Leece-Neville, 
Marvel-Schebler Carburetor, Nor- 
ma-Hoffman, Packard _ Electric, 
| Purolator Products, Trico Products, 
Wico Electric. 


NSPA Moves 
Headquarters 
‘To Chicago 


| CHICAGO.—Headquarters of the 
| National Standard Parts’ Assn. 
| were moved here from Detroit last 
| week. The organization now occu- 
/pies the thirty-fifth floor of the 
Willoughby Tower Building at 8S 
Michigan Ave. 

| In an announcement to automo- 
tive wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers it was stated the move was “in 
| keeping with the ever growing im- 
|portance of the industry the asso 





|ciation serves and to facilitate the 


{development of a constantly ex- 
| panding schedule of activities.” 


tion when he intimated that despite the fact that a large 
proportion of the 3,000,000 registrants now deferred 
in war plants and the 1,700,000 deferred by reason of 
their agricultural activities, were under 22 years old 
or were actually borderline cases of need to the war 
effort. A total of 400,000 farmer registrants are under 
22 years of age. 




















* * * 


Yet local selective service boards must view these 
cases with a “hands-off” attitude, due to mandates from 
WMB and Congress despite the fact that the local 
boards may know full well that deferring one of these 
youngsters or borderline cases will result in sending a 
vital and experienced automotive mechanic or heavy 
truck driver into a uniform. 


It is unfortunate that the automotive industry was 
not able to get mechanics, truck drivers and parts men 
on the critical list, which is the only list universally 
and nationally acknowledged by the local draft boards. 
The railroads have five types of men on this list, yet 








| Since it was organized 20 years 
|ago, NSPA headquarters had been 
|maintained in Detroit. However, 
association officials for some time 
jae been of the opinion that origi- 
|nal advantages of headquartering 
|in the nation’s motor capital no 
| longer existed and that interests of 
| the membership and the after- 
|market industry as a whole could 
be served most efficiently from a 
| more centrally located point. 

| The move to Chicago resulted 
‘from action of the NSPA Board of 
|Directors at a meeting in Detroit} 
on Jan. 15. There will be no 
change in executive staff personnel 
although plans call for enlarge- 
ment of the headquarters force 
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| Operation of the coordinating | 

In This Section |office in Washington will continue | 

Efficient Distribution ...... Page 34 ||as before with no change in loca- | 

Froventing Repairs ........ Page 32 ‘| tion. This office is at 315 Wood-| 
New Products ............+. 


ward Building. | 























automotive is credited with moving over 26 percent of 
all freight, over 60 percent of incoming and outgoing 
war materials and 85 percent of the workers for the 


critical war plants. 


Today we face a better than 25 percent “deadline” 
condition of our essential freight haulers and an in- 
creasing “severity” accident rate that is now 25 percent 
higher than last year in many instances, due to the 
lack of trained mechanics and drivers. 


Cperators of our essential equipment and the deal- 
ers, whose shops do the necessary maintenance on this 
equipment as well as the essential cars that carry the 
workers to and from their jobs, must not slacken their 
fight to save their trained mechanics and drivers—or 
let down for one moment in their constant search for 
experienced replacements from the ranks of war work- 
ers. where military production cutbacks have occurred 
and from the 100,000 men returned to civilian life each 
month from the armed services—or our “on rubber” 
transportation will certainly fail the boys over there 
who are fighting our battle for us. 


Refinish Material Stocks 
Reach Critical Low 


DETROIT.—Refinish shops will 


ing refinish manufacturers have 
reworked all of the old stocks 
they had on hand, and in this 
way have done everything in 
their power to keep at least a 
trickle of material going out to 
their distributors so that dealers 
could continue to take care of 
their most essential spot and 
wreck work. 

The manufacturers have, 


have to get along on_ jobbers’) 
stocks for some months yet, ac-| 
cording to the refinish manufac- 
turers. Due to the great necessities 
of the war program, certain ac- 
cetates and other basic materials, 
used both in the manufacture of | 
synthetic enamels and lacquers as| 
well as high explosives, are still) 
so short that they cannot be used) 
for anything but direct war pro- 
duction work. 


how- 


rials, to which they had access, and 
(See PAINT, Page 38, Col. 5) 


materials went on late last sum- 
mer and, in the meantime, lead- | 





Auto Industry Faces Fight « 
To Retain Vital Mechanicse- 






ever, reached the very bottom of| 2¢W method for allocation of anti- 
The ban on the use of these | any stocks of raw and stored mate-| freeze, which is expected to resu't 







‘Bottom of Draft 
Pool Reached 


Mandates of Congress 
Imperil Status of 
Childless Servicemen 


DETROIT. — Automotive 
transportation must fight 
with industry and farming to 
save its vitally important me- 


chanics and truck drivers, 
according to Comm. P. H. Winston 
of Selective Service, who spoke on 
manpower at both the NADA and 
National Council of Private Truck 
Owners conventions. 


As of Jan. 1, 1944, there were 
1,100,000 non-fathers occupationally 
deferred in war production or in 
support of the war effort, including 
123,000 men under 22 years of ago. 
Congress has required that the 
classification of every one of these 
registrants occupationally deferred 
shall be reviewed by the board of 
appeal. This means that every un- 
married and married mechanic 
without children will be up for 
close examination this quarter. 


Selective Service’s problem, as 
outlined by Winston, is to pro- 
vide the armed forces with 1,- 
400,000 qualified men during the 
first six months of 1944. This will 
bring the armed forces up to the 
authorized strength of 11,300,000 
men by June 30, 1944. 

The pool of manpower from 
which to draw this quota is com- 
posed of 9,200,000 men in the 18- 
to-38 age group, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 are now in a class 
available for military duty. Of this 
group the Selective Service ex- 
pects to obtain 500,000 qualified in- 
ductees. 

New men becoming 18 years old 
during the period will add about 
300,000 to the 500,000, or a total of 
800,000. To get the approximate 
700,000 additional inductees, Selec- 
tive Service looks first to the 1,- 
700,000 deferred by reason of their 
agricultural occupation, 3,500,000 
deferred by dependency and 3,000,- 
000 deferred by occupation in the 
war effort. 

The 3,500,000 men deferred by 
dependency are mostly pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers and, since Congress 
has issued a mandate to Selective 
Service that men having a _ bona- 
fide family relationship in their 

(See LABOR, Page 36, Col. 5) 












































































Save Antifreeze 
For Next Year, 
WPB Urges 


WASHINGTON.—The importance 
of conserving supplies of motor 
vehicle antifreeze for the 1944-1945 
winter season has been stressed by 
the industry advisory committee on 
antifreeze, the War Production 
Board said last week. 

The committee recommended 
that motorists preserve their 
present supply of antifreeze and, 
when warm weather comes, have 
service stations drain the fluid 
from radiators, after which it can 
be stored safely in a _ corked 
container. 

The committee also reviewed a 





in more equitable distribution to 
| local communities. 
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102.7-Day Inventory... 


Used Car Supply High © 


In Chicago; 


CHICAGO.—The supply of used | 


cars in the hands of Cook County 
dealers on Jan. 1 rose to 102.7 
days, a sharp advance over the 80.8 
days the preceding month and the 
highest level on record with ex- 
ception of the 143 days figure Jan. 
1 last year. 

In releasing the foregoing in- 
formation, based upon returns from 
170 retail outlets, the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn. made these 
significant comments: 
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Walla Walla Dealer Profits 
By Moving Parts Up Front 


Sales Light 


774 used cars in December, an av- 
erage of five each, and their in- 
ventories amounted to 2,587 on Jan. 
1, an average of 15. The more 
desirable models, 1938’s and later, 
accounted for 75 percent of the 
inventories. 


Fla, Gas Revenue Drops 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The $20,593.- 
083 produced last year by Florida’s 
seven-cent gasoline tax was $2,796,853 
less than in 1942 and $9,223,547 less 


_— 


Virginia Senate } otes 


{gainst Diversion 

RICHMOND, Va.—The Vir- 
ginia State Senate adopted last 
week and sent to the House of 
Delegates for concurrence a 
resolution to put the Virginia 
General Assembly on _ record 
against diversion of state high- 
way funds. 

The’ resolution, which was 
offered by Senators Aubrey G. 
Weaver, Lloyd M. Robinette and 
Robert O. Norris, provides that 
it is “the sense of the General 
Assembly” that all funds re- 
ceived from gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle registration shall 
be used “solely and exclusively” 
for highway construction and 
maintenance after certain ex- 
penses and obligations are taken 


} WALLA WALLA, Wash.-—Decid- 
|ing there was more parts business 
|available in this area, Robert | 
| Mackie, secretary of Smith-Davis | 
|Motor Co. (De Soto- Plymouth) | 
|moved the parts department into} 
|the showroom and increased the 
parts and accessories inventory to | 
guarantee good service at the 
counter. 

As a result, during the next 
‘eight months, parts volume in- 
‘creased one-third over the same 
| period the year before, and profits 
i were doubled. 


| Mackie said that he had in mind 


of the increased business came 
from them, although sales to in- 
dividual garages also increased, as 
did use of parts in the Smith- 
Davis shop. 


Lilley Is Promoted 


By Timken Roller 

CANTON, O.—H. B. Lilley, for- 
merly assistant chief inspection 
engineer, has been promoted by 
the Steel and Tube division of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. to sales 
development engineer. 

He will specialize in the applica- 
tion of mechanical tubing to ma- 


than in 1941, according to announce- 
ment here by State Comptroller J.|]| care of. 
. Lee. 


|the many persons who do some! chine tool products and other engi- 


“Dealers report that in general 
S work on their own cars, and much| neering applications. 


used-car demands are light 
throughout Cook County in spite 
of weather that would not stop 
ordinary used-car buyers. 


“Part of this is seasonal, while 
much of it is attributed to spec- 
ulations over the imposition of 
price and rationing regulations.” 


The participating dealers sold 


Mortality 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sale to dealers than dealers are in 
a position to purchase. 


6. The migration of cars from 
one point to another, heretofore 
quite extensive, has decreased to a 
trickle. 


7. It will be a year to a year and 
a half before sufficient cars are 
junked, or worn out, or both, be- 
fore the theoretical level of 20,000,- 
000 cars necessary is reached; and 
that level is probably now too high. 


8. Regulation W is already an 
effective control. 

“So there are the factors which 
are proof of our contention that 
the used passenger car ceiling is 
impractical, unfair and unneces- 
sary. 

“First, the experience under the 
used truck price ceiling in our own 
country, and the passenger car 
ceiling in Canada and Australia. 


“Second, and even more impor- 
tant—we have the present condi- 
tion of the market with regard to 
price trends, wholesaling, cars of- 
fered, migration and total registra- 
tions. 

“The present and probable future 
market condition,” the association 
said, “is governed by one outstand- 
ing and main consideration—the 
supply of gas. This new, and as 
yet uncertain factor, has effectively 
controlled the market, has reduced 
sales and prices, has_ increased 
dealer stocks and cars offered, and 
has in a definite way frozen busi- 
ness at a lower level both in price 
and volume. 

“We consider it to be unthinkable 
that, with the facts here outlined 
so well established, any govern- 
mental agency would, in the face 
of its own experience, and that of 
other countries, take any step 
which would open a black market 
of unprecedented proportions, and 
which would force thousands of 
small businessmen out of business.” 


When you turn to the problems of servicing tomorrow’s cars, call in 


Teaser 


Mystery of 1225 Aids 
Business in Tulsa 


Snap-on! Long before the Automotive industry went to war Snap-on 


tools, engineering service and efficient distribution earned high prefer- 


TULSA.—An_ ingenious _ sales- ence throughout the industry . . . from car manufacturers down to small- 


provoking window display cam- 
paign was carried out recently by 
Fisk distributor I. T. White, of 
Motor Exchange Tire Co. here. 

Used to stimulate battery sales 
and service and timed with the 
approach of cold weather, Motor 
Exchange acted on the teaser-type 
window suggestion contained in 
one of Fisk’s November sales 
bulletins. 

White had all windows covered 
with lettering such as, “1225 may 
not be too late”; “look out for 
1225.” 

Whenever a customer asked 
“What’s it all about?” White had 
his men all primed with the 
answer, “It’s your battery! If the 
hydrometer shows below 1225, your 
battery will give you trouble when 

’ the first cold wave hits. Shall I 
check it now?” 

The campaign resulted in the 
replacement of many batteries that 
might otherwise have failed when 
customers were Out of reach. 


est dealers. Snap-on can help develop a complete, workable, wasteless 
service tool plan ... SPECIALIZED for the servicing of your own mod- 
and STANDARDIZED to handle all makes. Snap-on direct-to- 
user distribution through 35 factory branches offers responsible coverage 


els... 


of dealers and service establishments from coast to coast. Call in Snap-on! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN Detroit Branch, 93 Piquette Street 


- 
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The Urge to Dress Up... | 


Preventing 70% of Truck Repairs 


Big Business Forecast | 


In Appearance Work 


DETROIT.—The next best thing 
to a new car is one that looks like 
new. 

And that fact is going to bring 
a tremendous amount of business 
to the farsighted dealer who has 
his appearance department in 
shape to meet the postwar market, 
it was stated recently by Chrysler 
Tonic, house organ for Chrysler 
division dealers. 


Even assuming the largest an- 
nual production that the auto- 
motive industry has ever had fol- 
lowing the war, it will require 
years to take care of the differ- 
ence between the number of cars 
remaining in service and the 
normal number required by the 
nation’s owners. 

Everyone who will want a new 
car after the war, and who has 
the money for it, will not be able 
to get one. And so a great number 
of owners will be anxious to dress 
up their present cars, bringing a 


WPB Alters Rule 
On Application for 
Retread Tools 


WASHINGTON.—A change in 
operations in the processing of 
applications for tire retreading, re- 
capping, or repair equipment in 
excess of $85 retail value was an- 
nounced by the War Production 
Board last week. The policy of 
approving applications, however, 
remains the same. 

Applications for these items are 
now to be filed with WPB field 
offices rather than with the Office 
of the Rubber Director at Wash- 
ington as heretofore. 

There are two exceptions. Appli- 
cations for full circle molds and 
matrices for recapping airplane, 
earth mover, road grader or rear 
wheel tractor tires, and applica- 
tions involving direct purchases by 
the armed forces or for export 
shall continue to be forwarded to 
ORD at Washington. 

The allocation of tire retreading, 
recapping and repair equipment is 
controlled by authorization on 
WPB Form 2521 (formerly Form 
PD-840) under Limitation Order 
L-61. There is no change in the 
application form to be used. The 
order controls not only new equip- 
ment having a retail value of more 
than $85, but it also includes curing 
bands, full circle and_ sectional 
matrices regardless of retail value. 

Recappers assigned an AA-2 rat- 
ing for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies under the terms 
of CMP Regulation 5, continue to 
apply this rating for the acquisi- 
tion of new retreading, recapping 
or repair equipment to the extent 
that specific authorization is not 
required by Order L-61. This 
means that the MRO rating may 
be used for minor items of capital 
equipment having a retail value of 
less than $85, except curing bands, 
full circle and sectional matrices 
which are subject to L-61 authori- 
zation. 

As in the past, applications for 
the expansion of tire recapping fa- 
cilities will be screened on the 
basis of geographical necessity, 
WPB and ORD said. 


Gallagher Gets 
AP Parts Post 


TOLEDO.—John Gallagher has 
been appointed sales manager of 
the AP Parts Corp. here, it was 

announced last 
week by W. E. 
Bullock, vice- 
president. 
Gallagher start- 
ed with AP in 
1931 in the sales 
department, later 
serving as terri- 
tory representa- 
tive in several 
regions through- 
out the country. 
John Gallagher Bullock further 
announced the 
appointment of Gordon L. Cun- 
ningham as assistant sales man- 
ager. 


tremendous demand for reuphols- 
tering, repainting and general-ap- 
pearance reconditioning. 

It is estimated that by the time 
the war is over there will be from 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 passenger 
automobiles remaining in service, 
in one condition or another. The 
average age of these cars is now 
upwards of six years, and a con- 
siderable number are more than 
10. And the cars aren’t getting any 
younger. 

During the war little has been 
possible in appearance recondi- 
tioning because dealers have been 
swamped with more necessary 
work and because of a shortage 
of trim materials. 

However, it is expected that 
these items will be readily avail- 
able when the war ends. 

In addition to the great poten- 
tial of service-department sales, 
the dealer will find that this type 
of appearance reconditioning is of 
immense value in putting his own 
used cars in shape to bring top 
prices. 

Owners have accepted the ne- 
cessity of driving shabby cars 
as a wartime hardship, but they 
will be very anxious to restore 
their pride of ownership at the 
earliest possible moment. 

While under wartime restrictions 
the Chrysler parts division has 
been unable to supply some trim 
materials, it is confident that it 
will be able to provide satisfactory 
service after the war. 

As for a supply of automobile 
paint, the Ditzler color division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. reports 
that it expects to be able to meet 
the demand. The division has just 
completed a series of meetings 
covering general discussions of the 
after-market business and _ the 
company’s position with regard to 
being ready immediately to com- 
mence shipping undercoats, syn- 
thetic enamels, lacquers and thin- 
ners. 

Plenty of paint-spray equip- 
ment will be ready, according 
to the DeVilbiss Co., since the 
company has been working day 
and night producing § spray 
equipment with which to coat 
and protect war material. 

It all adds up to one conclusion 
—now is the time for the dealer 
to get his appearance department 
ready for a bang-up business. 


Stewart-Warner 


Revises Setu 


CHICAGO.—William A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines, 
Inc., has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., filling the place left 
vacant on the directorate by the 
death of Frank A. Ross, senior 
vice-president, it was announced 
last week by James S. Knowlson, 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent. 

Frank A. Hiter, vice-president 
and director, was designated senior 
vice-president. 


Knowlson also announced “the 
first step in our organizational 
setup, keyed to our postwar prob- 
lems.” 


Related products of the corpora- 
tion’s widely diversified lines are 
to be grouped together as divisions. 
Division 1, under Hiter, will 
comprise the products now manu- 
factured in Chicago in what is 
known as the Diversey plants. 
These include all Alemite prod- 
ucts, automotive instruments and 
electrical equipment. In addition to 
his specific duties, Hiter as chair- 
man of the sales and advertising 
policy committee will be respon- 
sible for the correlating of sales, 
advertising and _ public-relations 
practices of all divisions. 


Division 2, directed by Vice- 
President George L. Meyer jr., will 
include products. of the Stewart 
Die Casting plant, Chicago, and 
those of the Bassick company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. In _ addition, 
Meyer will serve as chairman of 
the manufacturing policy com- 
mittee. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Camp Mackall Sets Up a Daily Routine of Inspection 
For Drivers to Reduce Maintenance 


SOLDIER-MECHANICS a plying the 
ing “dolly” at Camp Mackall, N. C., 


INITIAL INSPECTION of vehicle in 
battery-charger, at Camp Mackall, N. 


Signal Corps photo 
use of electric welding to a glider-tow- 


where “Keep ’Em Rolling” is the byword. 


Signal Corps photo 
eagaee testing with motor analyzer and 


Accident Severity Rate Rise 
New Transportation Peril 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ica. “Highway accidents are al- 
ways a source of loss to the na- 
tional economy in life and prop- 
erty, but under present conditions 
where the essential truck or car 
is not replaceable, the recent 
rise in traffic accidents is vitally 
dangerous to our war economy.” 

Traffic accidents since Pearl 
Harbor have accounted for 54,000 
persons killed and 1,900,000 people 
injured, according to figures com- 
piled by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Of these, 32,000 essen- 
tial workers were killed and 
1,100,000 workers were injured, 
amounting to approximately 80,000,- 
000 man-days lost to the war effort. 
This lost time is equivalent to the 
time required to build 3,800 bomb- 
ers. 

In the months of October, No- 
vember and December, 1943, more 
persons were killed than in the 
same three months of the previous 
year, in spite of the weather be- 
ing much more favorable to safer 
driving, and after 18 months of 
continuous decrease. 

These figures completely ex- 
plode the popular illusion that 
wartime restrictions have even 
temporarily solved the traffic ac- 
cident problem. Age and condi- 
tion of cars and trucks, disre- 
gard of traffic regulations, in- 
cluding the 35-mile speed limit, 
and depletion of personnel to 
enforce regulations are all hav- 
ing a direct influence on accident 
trends. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, the accident rate per 
100,000 miles of truck operation has 
increased three percent in the July- 
to-December period of 1943 over 
the same period of 1942, in spite 
of increased efforts on the part of 
the large fleet operators to avoid 
and control road accidents. 

To illustrate the seriousness of 
the present increase in severity of 
traffic accidents to over road 
trucks, one of the largest fuel oil 
haulers of the country reports that 
in January his fleet experienced 
eight accidents that cost a total of 
$8,000, or an average of $1,000 per 
accident. 

This same company has always 


carried on a energetic and far- 
reaching safety campaign with its 
drivers and, due to increased edu- 
cational work and closer supervi- 
sion of its equipment, was able to 
reduce its accident rate per 100,000 
miles from 3.06 in 1942 to 2.32 in 
1943. In 1942 this company’s trucks 
covered 9,985,028 miles with 306 
accidents and in 1943 the mileage 
jumped to 12,578,862 with only 293 
accidents being recorded. 

Yet the severity of the acci- 
dents has increased some 25 per- 
cent, due according to the safety 
director, to the fact that they 
have had such a large turnover 
of drivers because of Selective 
Service and loss to war plants 
that a large share of their pres- 
ent drivers just don’t know how 
to handle the heavy fluid loads. 


This company has endeavored to 
do a worthwhile training program 
but since the drivers they get in 
replacement of their trained em- 
ployes today are but floaters and 
of a much lower grade mentally 
than those of prewar days, the re- 
sults have been very discouraging. 
In order to obtain at least a mini- 
mum of skill in these new drivers, 
the company has instituted a pro- 
gram, where the local teamsters 
union will allow them to do it, of 
hiring the new man on the basis 
that they will pay him half rate 
the first month while he is learn- 
ing and will then pay the differ- 
ence between the starting wage 
and a skilled driver’s salary at the 
end of his first month, after hav- 
ing been given charge of a unit. 
His skilled driver’s pay starts the 
minute he is allowed to take full 
charge of a unit. ; 

This program was found neces- 
sary if they were to get any benefit 
from the schooling they gave the 
new employe. Otherwise, if they 
started paying full driver’s wages 
from the day the man came on the 
job, a large proportion of the new 
employes would quit before they 
finished their school term and thus 
the expense of training was a total 
loss. 


CAMP MACKALL, N. C.—“Keep 
’em Flying” has its realistic coun- 
terpart in “Keep ’em Rolling” here. , 

This vast Army post, only a year 
old, is a veritable city within itself, 
and the role of automotive trans- 
portation is apparent. Every pre- 
caution is taken to insure the 
maintenance in good running order 
of the huge fleet of trucks and 
automobiles stationed at the Post’s 
motor pools. 


According to Maj. V. C. Simmons, 
chief of ordnance branch at Camp 
Mackall, the principle method of 
maintenance lies in the phrase 
“Preventive Maintenance Schedule,” 
or PMS. Under this catchy slogan, 
the individual driver is largely re- 
sponsible for the care of his vehi- 
cle. He is expected to perform a 
series of minor, though important, 
inspections every day. This daily 
routine—known as the 1st Echelon 
of Maintenance—includes the fol- 
lowing: 


(A) Before Operation of the Ve- 
hicle, the driver must check for 
tampering; examine the brakes, 
fire extinguisher, horn, lights, rear- 
view mirror, springs, the body in 
general; check fuel, oil, water. 


(B) During Operation, the driver 
checks the steering mechanism, 
foot and hand brakes, the clutch, 
engine and instruments. He checks 
the operation of the vehicle in gen- 
eral, detecting any fault in its 
performance. 


(C) While at a Halt, he must 
check the fuel, oil and water again, 
the brakes, transmission, axles. He 
must examine the springs, wheels, 
steering gear, air cleaner, the glass, 
body in general. 


(D) After Operation, he again 
checks the fuel, oil and water be- 
fore leaving the vehicle. He ex- 
amines the instruments, the glass, 
lamps, fire extinguisher, battery, 
wiring, engine controls, tires, axles, 
steering, body, cleanliness of en- 
gine, tools. 


If the driver performs regularly 
all the steps of the 1st Echelon of 
Maintenance, it has been ascer- 
tained that 70 percent of repairs 
and replacements of parts can be 
prevented or saved before they are 
completely beyond repair. Anything 
beyond the control of the driver to 
—" is reported immediately to 

e 

Second Echelon Maintenance Shop. 
These are organizational shops, are 
maintained for rendering minor re- 
pairs only. Such shops have a 
limited number of tools to replace 
or repair worn-out and damaged 
parts. Should the limitations of the 
2nd Echelon Maintenance Shop be 
such as to prevent the repair of 
the vehicle, it is evacuated to the 

Third Echelon Maintenance Shop. 
Here, facilities are available for 
processing of most parts. The shop 
is completely outfitted in an in- 
dividual airlight building, with fa- 
cilities for handling 20 vehicles at 
one time. Here, there is a sepa- 
rate paint shop, an electric and 
acetylene welding department, a 
tool room, a battery department, 
and a stock room. The shop is 
under the supervision of a civilian, 
Charles D. Franklin, who is in 
charge of 15 civilian employes and 
eight soldiers. 

When a vehicle is brought into 
the 3rd Echelon Maintenance Shop 
for any repair whatsoever, it must 
undergo an initial general inspec- 
tion. Every major part of the 
motor is checked. After repairs 
have been made, the vehicle is 
given a final inspection. 

Very few vehicles get beyond the 
3rd Echelon Maintenance Shop. 
However, should the damage or 
wear be beyond the limitations of 
this shop, the vehicle is evacuated 
to the 4th or 5th Echelon Shops, 
which are located off the Post. 
Here, the vehicle is either repaired 
or replaced by another. 

Every vehicle at Camp Mackall 
is placed under strict supervision 
and control. A complete service 
record is maintained, showing re- 
pairs, inspections, and all other 
pertinent facts relating to its oper- 
ation. A technical inspection is 
given regularly every 1,000 miles or 
30 days. Every 60 days or 6,000 
miles, the vehicle undergoes a com- 
plete checkup with thorough tech- 
nical inspection, 
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A Story Goes With It 


There’s More than Buildings and Tools 
To Postwar Planning 


Epiror’s Note: This is_ the 
eighth in a series of articles dis- 
cussing the postwar potentials 
for automobile dealers. 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—The man on: the 
stage had a story to sell, and he 
sold it—with dramatics. And that 
is simply appealing to the emotijons 
of his audience, making them 
laugh, making them sigh, building 
up his story. 

No series on postwar planning 
would be complete without taking 
a stab at the psychological side of 
planning, which can build up a 
dealer’s business for the postwar 
period as well as solve many of 
the problems of today. 

It can solve the manpower 
problem, and has solved it for 
one group of dealers on a na- 
tional scale, and it can make 
fast friends and future customers 
of those who are complaining 
now. 

And so here we are going to 
steal a few stories from cracker- 
ee re nnn en ee 
auto dealers and other men in the 
auto field. We'd appreciate it, by 
the way, if dealers who weren’t at 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. convention, where we lifted 
most of these stories, would send 
in some of their own so that we 
can pay back our victims. 

That guy up on the stage in 
the first part of the story, by 
the way, was Bill Power, the 
salesman’s salesman. For those 
who missed the NADA conven- 
tion, one of his stories went like 
this: 

The nice old lady stepped into 
the hotel elevator, waited for a 
moment, and then said to the nice 
young girl who was operating the 
elevator: 

“Let’s go up.” 

“Let’s go to hell,” snapped the 
little girl, who was really a very 
nice little girl when she was nice, 
but horrid when she was bad. 

Now what the nice old lady 
didn’t know was that when the 
nice young girl came to work that 
morning she was told that two of 
the girls were sick. Since only half 
of the elevators could be operated, 
would the nice young girl tell the 
passengers that the hotel was 
shorthanded that day and fhat the 
only way the traffic cduld be 
handled was for each car to carry 
a full load each trip? Of course 
the nice young girl would. 
A Long Story 

And so for 7% hours, the nice 
young girl said, “Sorry, we're 
shorthanded today so we have to 
carry a full load. Sorry, we're 
shorthanded today, so we have to 
carry a full load.” 

Time after time the nice young 
girl told her story. For 7% hours 
she told that story. 

“But,” said Bill Power—and 
here the sheer tragedy of the 
thing overcame him, and he 
sobbed shamelessly—‘“in all that 
time the nice young girl was 
telling that story, never once did 
she tell it to the nice old lady. 
The nice old lady didn’t hear that 
story. She had a right to hear 
that story, didn’t she?” 

While Bill pulls himself together, 
here’s one from Herb Lamborn, 
of the John E. Wolf Co., service 
engineers: 

Every month the paymaster used 
to come to this camp over in North 
Africa. (I think the original locale 
of this story was at Gettysburg 
during the Civil war, but, hell, I 
wasn’t around then. I didn’t hear 
the story). 


Passing It Out 

And the paymaster would spread 
the money out on a blanket up 
near the canteen, and the soldiers 
would come up one at a time to 
get their money. 

Now this paymaster wasn’t espe- 
cially popular personally, but when 
he stood there before the blanket 
he seemed like quite a nice guy. 

After he left, the _ soldiers 
would gather around the blanket 
to try their luck with the dice, 
and dice being what they are, 
soon half of the boys had noth- 
ing but a memory left in their 
pockets. 

So what did they think for the 
next 29 long days? Who was upper- 
most in their minds? Why it was 


that not-so-popular guy who 
brought the money around every 
month. 

You know, he’s the guy who 
brings the service voucher and 
pocketbook up to the cashier in 
your shop. 

As for the manpower situa- 
tion, in this issue of Auto- 
motive News is a story of how 
the Oldsmobile dealer enlistment 
drive ended with 158 mechanics 
over the goal of 6,202 for those 
keeping management records. 

Oldsmobile dealers proved that 

the manpower problem was simply 
a selling problem and could be 
icked by an aggressive campaign. 
The victory wasn’t just a sectional 
one, either. They licked it across 
the country. 

In another case, a dealer got 
back four of his former mechanics 
who were in war plants simply by 
writing them letters, selling them 
their old jobs. A trend back to 
the service shops is already de- 
veloping. 

Mechanics like repair work. It’s 
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ESSENTIAL 
WAR WORKER 


LANSING.—Topping its man- 
|power goal by 158 productive em- 
| ployes, Oldsmobile closed its en- 
listment drive recently with 6,202 
| Service men in the employ of those 
| dealerships across the country who 
maintain management records. 


A goal of 6,044 was set up on 
| Oct. 11. 


As a result of the drive, Olds- 
mobile dealers now have the larg- 
est service staffs they have had 
during this wartime. 

During the campaign, a net in- 
crease of 1,028 productive service 
men was secured by dealers. The 
total number of new hirings was 
larger, of course, being estimated 
badge has been issued to mechanics | at about 1,400. At the same time 
at Thrasher Motors Co. (DeSoto-Plym-|these new men were being hired, 
outh), Bakersfield, Calif., and has re-|SOme productive men were leaving 
sulted in increased morale, reports|dealers for the services or for 
Owner James K. Thrasher. The above|some other reason which naturally 
is the badge of Service Manager| reduced the net number of total 
Charles H. Fisher. men hired during this activity. 
Final reports show that success- 
a challenge to their ingenuity. It’s| ful dealers were not confined to 
fun for them to find what’s wrong|any one section of the country. 
| This fact, plus the large number 


a ~ 


PATTERNED after war plant work- 
ers, this “Essential War Worker’’ 


with a car and fix it. 


Olds Dealers Top Goal 


In Manpower Drive 


{of men secured, indicates that men 
are available and can be hired 
where a planned effort is main- 
tained. 

The most successful method 
used to locate these new men was 
newspaper advertising. Dealers 
used all types of ads from small 
classified “liners” to large display 
types. Some men, of course, were 
secured through government agen- 
cies, but, in the main, best results 
were obtained by dealers from ad- 
vertising in local newspapers to 
reach eligible mechanics. 


When prospective mechanics 
were uncovered by these ads, they 
were followed-up consistently, us- 
ually by someone in the dealership 
with that responsibility, until they 
were either employed or eliminat- 
ed from consideration. — 


Buda Bulletin 


Copies of the new Buda bulletin Po 
the Buda model B Chore _ = 
available to industrial plants, alecraft 
plants, ship yards, railroads, stock- 
yards, warehouses and general indus- 
trial srsanssasgesnmnsepiinisiscieoe tammoamsnsiere eae gee rs Cree ee a 


Tank men can't keep cool—but their oil must! 


Yankee engineering 
skill licks another 
fough problem 


Outside it’s 120°. Inside—well, how 


Special oil coolers for these tank 
motors that must perform under ex- 
treme conditions of temperature and 
terrain are among the more than 100 
war items being produced today by 
Borg-Warner companies. 


needs. 


hot is a blast furnace? Your helmet is 


lead. Thesweat streamsdown your back. 
You’ re taking real punishment. And 
so is your General Sherman. 
If anything can keep cool in this in- 
ferno, you’re glad it’s that big engine 
back there. A conked-out tank is meat 


for anti-tank guns! 


Many of these products are going 
to the fighting fronts in material 
produced by your industry. And, 
as in our peacetime work with you, 
our guiding principle in this war- 
time partnership is—‘“‘design it 
better—make it better.” 


TRANSMISSIONS 


But her splendid motor roars on. 


You bless the lads who built each vital 


part. She’s the best! 


This is the principle which we will 
carry forward into the post-war 


BORG-WARNER (2 


world when your energies and ours 
will again be teamed to supply the 
tremendous accumulation of civilian 


Partners with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


TRANSFER GEARS = OVERDRIVES 
SYNCHRONIZERS CLUTCHES 
CLUTCH SPRINGS 
FLUID COUPLINGS 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND DRIVE 
SHAFTS 


CARBURETORS = RADIATORS 
TAPERED WHEEL DISCS 


Peacetime makers ofessential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances... 


these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS «+ 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC «+ 


LONG « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER *¢ MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT «¢ 


MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS e PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Auto Auction | 
Fights High Tax | 
In Alabama | 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A suit has 
been filed in U. S. District Court 
here by Dixie Motors Auto Auction 
of Aalanta, Ga. attacking the 
legality of a prohibitive state and 
city tax on automobile auction 
sales. 


This concern which formerly 
held weekly auctions in Birming- 
ham asks the return of $1,195 paid 
in taxes and if this is not done 
then a declaratory judgment de- 
claring Schedule 15 of the Bir- 
mingham city code to be in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


This concern discontinued its 


auctions in Birmingham a short “A quart of 100% 






|No Output Boost Seen 


— 


the following roundup on the Auto- 
motive wholesale industry: 
During an all-day meeting of 
the Automotive Wholesale Indus- 
try Advisory committee, one face 
was recurrent in discussions, stand- 
-| ing out above all others . . . that 
the industry’s immediate problem 
is more efficient distribution of 
supplies now authorized for civilian 
production, as no sizeable increases 
may be expected at present. 


stressed that any requests for auto- 


pure motor oil and motive supply production increases, 


time after the tax was imposed. clean, wholesome water for the radiator.” if they are to receive serious con- 





Local dealers protested the auc- 
tion as a dumping of “foreign ‘ 
cars” into the territory, and as an Weekly Auctions Held 


operation upsetting to a _ stable xe 
market. Officials of Dixie Motors| By New York Firm 


- | sideration, must be specific as to 


|of used cars every Tuesday at 11] kind and quantity and must dem- 
| a.m. at 750 River Ave. onstrate that shortage impedes 


Earl H. Greiner, manager, re-| participation in essential war ac- 


ports that cars are on hand at all| tivities. It was emphasized that 


Auto Auction are R. A. Waldrop NEW YORK.—The New York | times. Sellers as well as buyers|even moderate increases would 


and D. T. Pethel. Auto Auction is holding auctions 





EAMWORK enables Auto-Lite to play a vital 
Tae as it serves America’s great automo- 
tive industry in turning out record quantities 
of armament. Forward thinking and painstak- 
ing planning are combined with the magic of 
modern mass production to speed volume in 


may participate. compete with military demand, and 


all of Auto-Lite’s 26 manufacturing divisions. 

This close coordination, which has made this 
achievement possible, is based on the same sound 
practice which is winning the war for our armed 
forces—to get the full force from many you must 
act as one. 


SARNIA, ONT. THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 


- Efficient Distribution 
Key to Problem 


DETROIT. WPB has released | 


Government representatives! gy tomotive supplies now depend 
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that further effort must be made 
to solve acute shortages through 
better distribution. 

To clarify a point which has 
caused some confusion, the chair- 
man stressed that OCR is the 
agency responsible for distribu- 
tion, even if another agency claims 
materials for the industry involved. 
In the case of automotive supplies, 
materials are claimed by the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 

Retailers 

Recognizing that retailers of 


on the voluntary allocation system 
practiced by wholesalers, govern- 
ment representatives asked wheth- 
er ratings for retailers would pro- 
vide greater local relief. Opinion 
leaned toward the view that the 
very large numbers of automotive 
supply retailers would make a rat- 
ing system unworkable, but that 
some method of regional alloca- 
tion, based on car registration, 
would serve the same purpose with 
far less complication. 

Surpluses 

The tentative draft of an Office 
of Civilian Requirements plan, 
which would make Army surpluses 
more quickly and _ conveniently 
available to distributors, was fav- 
orably received by IAC members. 
This plan, however, is in the first 
stages of government discussion 
and, if approved, could not be re- 
flected at the wholesale level for 
some months. 

Anti-freeze 

Distribution figured as the pri- 
mary problem in relation to next 
winter’s supply of anti-freeze. A 
government representative, closely 
identified with industrial alcohol, 
stated that there is complete agree- 
ment as to the civilian need for 
anti-freeze solutions, and that next 
season’s supply will be adequate 
with “economic, sensible and effi- 
cient distribution.” 

But, he said, overselling must 
be further discouraged and whole- 
salers would be wise to hold some 
stock for emergency needs. One 
tentative plan, emphasizing the 
necessity for close cooperation be- 
tween producer and _ distributor, 
calls for the re-distillation of used 
anti-freeze when radiators are 
drained this spring. It has not yet 
been decided to make this plan a 
general practice. 

Maintenance Equipment 

Proposed changes in Order L-270 
will, if approved, allow séme pro- 
duction increases in B and C sched- 
ule items. But any such increases, 
it was emphasized, will depend on 
available capacity, and the sug- 
gested alteration in the order 
should not be considered a prom- 
ise Of larger supplies in the near 
future. 

Anti-Friction Bearings 

A government representative 
stated, without qualification, that 
anti-friction bearings are the “most 
critical military item today” and 
that no increases of this item for 
civilian use should be anticipated 
now. 

Chains 

Proposed changes in Order L-201 
will, if approved, substantially in- 
crease production of chains for 
farm trucks and allow moderate 
increases for passenger cars. It 
was stressed, however, that truck 
chain capacity is occupied to its 
very limits with military orders, 
therefore, the overall problem once 
more came into focus as that of 
distribution. 

The government representative 
asked IAC members for a better 
distribution plan, pointing out that 
inventories no longer exist to meet 
emergency civilian demands and 
that chains . . . cannot practic- 
ably be obtained through ratings 
on WPB-547. He commended South- 
ern dealers for their willingness to 
let stocks dwindle well below nor- 
mal in order to aid northern sec- 
tions, and emphasized that every 
effort is being made to relieve the 
truck chain shortage now most 
acute in the northeast and north- 
west. 

OPA representatives spoke gen- 
erally on pricing problems as they 
relate to efficient distribution. No 
formal action was taken by IAC 
members. 


SERVICE SECTION 
Cooley Furnaces Aid 


n War Production 


The Cooley Electric Mfg. Corp., 
Indianapolis, announces that its 
small electric heat treating muffle 
furnaces are widely used in the 

anufacturing of war products, 
especially smaller parts which are 
handled in less time and expense in 
hese furnaces. 


A builder of laboratory and in- 
dustrial heat-treating furnaces, the 
Cooley corporation produces two 
sizes of small, electric muffle fur- 

aces for economical and fast heat 
treating of small parts, drawing, or 


@tempering small lot runs, normal- 


zing or annealing, preheating for 
subsequent high-speed hardening, 
and for emergency repair orders 
where One or two parts must be 
heat treated in a short time. 


* * * 


Gauge Booklets 


Metrical Laboratories, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has issued new litera- 
ture illustrating precision gauging 
equipment. One circular, describing 
the Metricator gives a complete de- 
scription of the operating principle of 
his air gauge. Another pamphlet, 
itled Indicating Plugs, offers informa- 
tion and illustrations of Metricator 
gauges as applied to the measurement 
of internal diameters. 


EDISON LINE for ’44 is designed 
with an eye for the future as well 
as the present by providing full cover- 
ge in the replacement field with types 
nd sizes ranging from “very hot’’ 
sparkplugs to meet present wartime 
driving conditions to ‘‘very cold’”’ plugs 
for eet and 
operation. 


other severe service 


* * * 


innesota Mining Offers 


wo New Manuals 


Publication of two new man- 
uals for the aviation industry 
has just been announced by the 
Minnesota Mining ¢€ Mfg. Co. of 
St. Paul. Devoted to 3-M adhe- 
sives and Scotch brand tapes, the 
two handbooks demonstrate the 
importance of these products in 
present day aviation mass 
production. 


The 8-M adhesives book treats 
many new phases of this subject. 
38-M adhesives has achieved an 
important place in today’s pro- 
duction picture and promise an 
even greater postwar future. 
The Scotch Tape book contains 
illustrations of how this tape is 
used to speed and improve 
production. 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


New Products 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


New Work Holder 
Developed by Mead 


A simplified new type of fixture 
for holding small flat work for 
toolroom use and certain other 
types of production operations 
has just been announced by 
Mead Spectulities Co., Chicago. 

It was developed to overcome 
difficulties encountered in drill- 
ing, countersinking and tapping 
small precision parts in which 
highly accurate perpendicularity 
was essential. This difficulty is 
reported instantly eliminated by 
the new type Mead flat-top work 
holder. 


* * * 


Improvement Reported 


In Motor-Fizik 


Announcement is made by the 
chemical research laboratory of 
Curran Corp. of an improvement in 
the formula of Motor-Fizik, which 
is widely known for _ dissolving 
functional parts in engine tuneup 
and preventive maintenance. 

It is reported that the improved 
formula in addition to its usual 
application has been demonstrated 
effective as a gasoline tank anti- 
freeze. To prevent gas-line freez- 
ing a pint or quart of the improved 
formula may be simply added to 
the gasoline tank. It is also said 
to prevent rusting of the gasoline 


tanks of stored automobiles. 
7 * 
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A NEW and comprehensive arc weld-| 
ing inspection chart, designed so that | 
operators and inspectors can tell at a 
glance whether welds are _ being 
properly made, has just been published 
by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. | 





EXICO CIT 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 
tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 


American AN 


7 AIRLINES 7%. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


j 
WITH THIS ingenious spring tester 


and New Britain’s torque wrench, it is 
now possible to measure or test the 
recoil pressure of springs compressed 
to any predetermined length. A new, 
rapid means of inspecting coil springs 
up to 7 inches in length and 2% inches 


in diameter. 
* * 


Booklet Is Published 


On Powder Metallurgy 


A new thirty-two page booklet, 
Powder Metallurgy, covering the 
advantages and latest applications 
of powdered metal parts, has just 
been published by Keystone Car- 
bon Co., Inc., Saint Marys, Pa. 

The booklet contains a designers- 
aid section and table on Engineer- 
ing Properties. The second section 
is devoted to Selflube porous 
bronze bearings, Selflube porous 
iron bearings and D-10 graphite 
impregnated brass bearings. 


1944 


New Piloting Fixture 
Aids Ring Work 


Surface-roughness measurement 
of piston rings is aided by intro- 
duction of a new piloting fixture, 
according to Physicists Research 
Co., makers of the Profilometer. 
The side surfaces of all types of 
rings, including keystone rings, 
may be measured with the Type 
R fixture, which works in con- 
junction with any Profilometer. 

* * * 


‘Booklet Is Released 


‘On Intercity Buses 


Released recently by the National | 
Assn. of Motor Bus Operators, 
| Intercity Buses at War reviews the | 

accomplishments of the intercity | 
| bus industry. | 

The booklet seeks to tell some of | 
the salient facts about the opera- | 
tion of intercity buses, a flexible | 
form of transportation that is | 
serving communities in ways more | 
essential than ever before. 





Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Releases Factory Film 
A new industrial film of unusual 
historic and educational value, 
just released by Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., traces the development of 
the firm’s engine production from 
its humble beginning 110 years 
ago to its present position as one 
of the foremost producers of 
Diesel and gas engines, compres- 
sors and foundry castings. 
Produced by an industrial firm 
concern, the film entitled, “Con- 
tinuous Performance,” skillfully 
blends important occurrences and 
dates in history with the signifi- 
cant advances made by the com- 
pany in supplying the _ fast- 
growing power needs of the 
nation. = © 


New Pay Calculator 


Figures Overtime 
Overtime as well as_ straight 


time payroll calculations can be 


| figured in a jiffy with a new and 


improved model payroll calculator, 
according to the manufacturer, 
Berger-Brickner Co. of 433 S. 


| Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 


Forty hours plus overtime are 


calculated in one operation on one 
' side of the device for firms that 
require total pay check only. The 


is used for figuring 
and overtime as 


reverse side 
straight time 


separate items. 
. « . 
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ONE OF THE MANY special kinds 


A NEW TYPE of fluxed wire solder, | of special heating tanks now being 


which contains flux in 


grooves on the surface rather than in| Sandusky, 
just been) particular machine, Model 20, is por- 


the conventional core, has 


longitudinal | built by the Youngstown Miller Co., 


O., is shown above. This 


placed on the market. The new mate-|table and consists of a well insulated 
rial, called Fluxrite and put out by/ heating tank equipped with electric 


National Lead Co., 


New York, is said heaters, a motor an 


pump for circu- 


to overcome an inherent disadvantage lating the oil, thermostats for main- 


of regular corder solders which supply | taining 


within 


the oil temperature 


flux and solder to the surface simul-| certain limits, complete with electric 


taneously. 


‘controls, valves all mounted on casters. 


For good turns— 
from every angle 


war industries depend on 
better, safer, longer-lasting Plomb tools 


The Plomb hinge handle is a favorite because it gives three advantages in war 


production— 


1. It provides maximum flexibility. 
2. Light yet strong, it is safer to use than ordinary types. 


3. Made right so it will last longer. 


All tools in the famous Plomb line are well-known for the better, safer, longer 
service they give. Call the friendly Plomb dealer near you to help you get exactly 
the kind you want for your war job—from screwdrivers to sockets and attachments. 


PLOMB TOOL 
COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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WASHINGTON. Midwinter’s 
freezing temperatures and the war- 
time shortage of trained garage 
mechanics make it especially nec- 
essary at this season that motor 
truck operators be able to make 
simple mechanical adjustments 
themselves, the Office of Defense 
Transportation said last week. 


This is particularly true in re- 
gard to starting stalled trucks in 
cold weather, ODT maintenance 
experts emphasized. 


The vehicle maintenance section 
of ODT’s division of motor trans- 
port, in coperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, has put in 
motion machinery for training 
automotive maintenance workers 
in vocational training schools 
scattered throughout the nation. 
These maintenance courses are ex- 
panding rapidly and are making 
considerable progress in the train- 
ing of draft-exempt and pre-draft 
age men, and women as well, in 
the rudimentary work of automo- 
tive maintenance, ODT explained. 


The vehicle maintenance section 
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Winter Tips to Truckers 
Are Offered by ODT 


has prepared the 


suggestions: 

1. Use grade SAE-10-W oil 
cold weather. 

2. Have battery tested every two 
weeks. If the acid specific gravity 
is below 1.220, the battery should 
be charged. 


3. Clean and adjust the spark 
plugs to .25-inch gap. 

4. Clean all dirt and grease 
from the ignition distributor cap, 
the spark coil, the ignition wires, 
and the spark plug porcelains. 

5. Check carburetor’ choke 
mechanism, either hand or auto- 
matic type, to see that choke 
operates easily. 

Use the following procedure in 
starting a cold engine: 

1. Open the hand throttle about 
one-quarter way. 

2. Depress accelerator pedal to 
the floor a couple of times. 

3. Press down clutch pedal. 

4. Pull choke button out full 
distance, if the truck is not equip- 
ped with automatic choke; step on 


following 


in 


| Starter and turn engine over once 
or twice. 

5. Turn on ignition key and con- 
tinue to step on starter until 
engine starts, pushing in the choke 
button slightly, if there is no auto- 
matic choke. 

6. Regulate engine speed and 
choke button until engine is run- 
ning smoothly at a moderate speed. 

7. Release clutch pedal and per- 
mit engine to warm up for four or 
five minutes. 

8. After engine is warmed up 
push in choke button. 


Aro Sales Reach 
$14,000,000 in °43 


BRYAN, O.—The Aro Equipment 
Corp. of Bryan announced last 
week that its sales for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1943, were in excess 
of $14,000,000, or nearly double the 
net sales for the previous year. 
The figure for 1942 was $7,684,661.44. 

More important than the figures 
was the statement of J. C. Markey, 
president, that the increase is 
largely due to highly specialized 
aircraft products and _= single- 
purpose pneumatic tools, which the 
company will be making for an 
already apparent market after 
the war. 


| Money Ahead... 


Dealer Cuts 
By Pushing 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass, — The 
motorist with money in his pocket 
has a natural desire to dress up 
his car, and Keyes Pontiac Motor 
Sales is making the most of it. 

Through an aggressive policy of 
going after accessory business, the 
firm has offset as much as 15 per- 
cent of fixed expenses a month. 

This has been accomplished 
through active displays set up both 
in the sales room and throughout 
the shop, and through an incentive 
plan for employes. 

Men in the shop are schooled on 
available accessories. They know 
the prices, features and advantages 
of all items. The displays are 
——<—<———— eg 


Work on Tunnel Resumed 


NEW YORK.—Announcing resump- 
tion of work on the north tube of the 
Lincoln Tunnel, delayed a year by 
materials shortages, Austin J. Tobin, 
executive director of the Port of New 
York Authority, said recently that 
completion was expected in July. 





“Today it’s a case of take care of 


your car...or else! 


... that’s why Linsi 
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Car owners know that 
lack of care means ex- 
cess wear —and then 
maybe trouble. They’ ve 


learned there is a wide difference in lubrica- 
tion. In the big weekly magazines, on the Fred 
Allen radio show and in talking to friends, 
they’ve learned about Marfak . . . and know 
it’s the special Texaco chassis lubricant that 
resists wear-out, wash-out, and squeeze-out. 


Dealers too are finding out about 
and realizing that it’s 


Marfak ... 





TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
every Sunday night—C.B.S. 
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TEXACO ; 
MARFAK 






MAR FAK” 





a sure way to boost their lubrication profits. 
Have your Texaco man show you how easy 


it is to demonstrate Marfak . 


.. and how you 


can build up your lube business with the 
chassis lubricant that sticks to its job, brings 


customers in and brings ’em 
* * + 


back for more. 


Talk to your Texaco man today — tele phone 
the nearest of 2300 wholesale su p pl y points — 
or write to The Texas Company, 135 East 










42nd Street, New 
York 17,N.Y. 
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Overhead 


Accessories 


rotated weekly to keep them timely, 
and interesting to the buyer. 

Archie Keyes, head of the firm, is 
constantly looking for new items 
At present, in addition to acces- 
sories, he is displaying world maps 
on a swivel. 

Keyes maintains that accessories 
can be sold by simply getting them 
before the motorist’s eye. 


Labor 


(Continued from Page 30) 
home shall be drafted only after 
every other available single and 
non-father has been called, it is 
seen that this group will furnish 
fewer than 500,000 men. 

Single men and non-fathers in 
agricultural and essential war 
work must then furnish the dif- 
ference in the quota of men 
needed for the armed forces for 
this first six months of 1944. 

In view of this critical manpowe 
condition in the reserve pool, upon 
which Selective Service must draw 
to fill its quota, Winston intimated 
that unless a deferred man was on 
the “critical” list, it is now doubt 
ful if the local board would give 
much consideration to deferment. 
And the automotive industry has 
not been able to put mechanics or 
truck drivers on the “critical” lis 
although the refrigeration in 
dustry has got refrigeration re- 
pairmen and the railroads have 
got five different occupations or 
this super-essential list. 

Dealers and repair shop opera- 
tors, who face the replacement 
of single or non-father mechan- 
ics, must look to two sources for 
trained men for this year—to 
the ranks of the approximately 
100,000 men per month who are. 
returned to civil life each month 
by the armed forces and to those 
who are now employed in war 
production plants where cutbacks 
in production are being expe- 
rienced. 

Even Winston, speaking for Gen. 
Hershey, admits that the picture 
as it applies to keeping our mo 
essential transportation on the 
road is not at all encouraging, bu 
under the two mandates laid down 
by Congress he claims that Selec- 
tive Service can take no other po 
sition. Transportation’s fight for 
the deferment of mechanics is put 
directly in a fight with the Con 
gress mandate to defer agricul- 
tural workers and to take non- 
fathers before fathers. 

The big question which this in- 
dustry must make Congress rea- 
lize, if we are to keep a sufficient 

number of mechanics on their 
job to keep our cars and trucks 
rolling, is the essentiality of an 
all-around repair mechanic as 
against a laborer who has jumped 
into a pair of farmer’s overalls 
to escape the draft. 
Every such man deferred, be 
cause he is temporarily working on 
a farm, endangers the status of ¢ 
non-father mechanic no matte 
how vital he is to his community 
and to essential transportation. 

The question might also bé 
raised about why the railroad 
Brotherhoods, in the face of ou 
critical shortage of trained man 
power, still hold out for full crews 
on “jerk-line” trains and limit th 
runs of other crews to less than a 
full day’s work—especially since 
these operating crews are on th 
critical list that is now the only 
one that is being given full con- 
sideration by the local Selectiv 
Service boards. 


Hastings Mfg. 


Buys Foun 


HASTINGS, Mich.— Hastings 
Mfg. Co. has purchased the Clove 
Foundry Co., of Muskegon, A. E. 
Johnson, president of Hastings, an 
nounced last week. 

The foundry will continue opera- 
tions, although the Clover brotherg 
will no longer be active. 

The firm makes piston ring cast- 
ings and the purchasing firm 
one of the leaders in the manu- 
facture of aircraft and automotive 
piston rings. 




























































































_SERVICE SECTION 


Backshop 


(Continued from Page 


tomotive 
leader, 
-lig~emembrance to the older dealers 
Specially—he seemed to have 
caught the fire and unbounded en- 
Mhusiasm of his Chevrolet days and 
ode over a difficult situation with 
his oldtime flare and aplomb. 


Two of the industry’s best fun- 
sters took the boys for separate 
belly-laugh rides that still left 
ome serious thoughts for them to 
chew on, as the points came back 

memory. Bill Power of Chevro- 
et was nervous though—the first 
time I ever saw him miss a cue or 
ddle a line—maybe it was the 
act that Dick Grant sat in the 
baldheaded row right in front of 
im. And Tommy Richardson, 
hat breezy bit of vocal dynamite 
hat peddles Buicks down in Wil- 
amsport, Pa., was equal to any 
occasion, from having his mike 
ipped over to peddling corn from 

hot popper. He surely set the 
stage for Paul Hoffman who fol- 
owed. 


industry as a 


* * * 


HE PRIVATE truck operators 

are in much the same predica- 
ment as the over-road for-hire 
haulers—equipment going to pieces 
aster than they can keep it patch- 
ed—avery serious manpower prob- 
lem and a terrifying increase in 
erious road accidents, haunting 
the fluid or “wet” transporters, in 
particular. 


The guv’ment speakers didn’t say 
anything to relieve the fleet boy’s 
inds. From Jos. B. Eastman, di- 
ector of ODT, who spoke at the 
Friday luncheon, to L. D. Tomkins, 
leputy rubber director, they all 
pulled sour notes. It was made 
quite plain that the truckers are 
ip against it on heavy-duty tires, 
that they can’t hope too much from 
the new truck production program 
ntil after the middle of the year, 
and that the manpower situation 
as far as mechanics and drivers 
Are concerned, is going to get 
worse instead of better. 

Bob Black, president of White 
otor Co., told the boys that they 


must figure on getting at least an- ! 


pther 100,000 miles from every over 
road truck and at least 5,000 miles 
more per tire, if they were going 
o stave off a very serious situa- 
tion on our “on rubber” transpor- 
tation. 
* * a 
But it was Commander T. H. 
Winston, speaking for Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey of Selective Service, 
who really got out the crepe for 
@the operators, when he told them 
hat Selective Service was plan- 
ning for the first six months’ in- 
uction into the armed services. 
Pyke Johnson, president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, and Col. 
red Horner both stressed the need 
for more safety on the highway, 
particularly during the balance of 
this year. They pointed out that 
every truck that is wrecked in an 
-accident is lost to transportation 
hnd could not be replaced. 
* * ~ 


T the Automotive Electrical 

Assn., the visiting distributors 
were worried over two lacks— 
lack of mechanics and replacement 
parts—showing that they, too, were 
in the automotive business. Post- 
war problems weren’t bothering 
them half as much as immediate 
needs—figuring no doubt that as 
long as cars and trucks are built 
they will have electrical equipment 
that will need repairing. 

* - om 


AS checking up on the status 


of refinish materials last week 
and Neil Fleming, of Ditzler, drop- 


also brought chuckles of | 


| 


ped a thought that may comfort | 


Harry Riker Returns 


-4To Splitdorf Post 


NEW YORK.—Harry N. Riker 
thas returned to his former terri- 
tory as district sales manager for 
the Splitdorf division of the Edi- 
on-Splitdorf Corp., West Orange, 
N. J. 

Riker’s territory consists of 
Southern New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 


pe Washington, D. C., and Virginia. 


‘“‘Dealers Tell Me,’”’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
pdiealers’ opinions. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


By 
Jack Weed 


30) 


png to active participation in the | many a dealer and service station 
sales | 


when mosquitos make life mis- 
erable for them next spring, they 
can cuss the pesky little devils 
double—once for the bites and sec- 
ond for the fact they are greatly 
responsible for the lack of syn- 
thetic enamel for refinshes. It 
seems that phthalic anhydride (I 
hope I got that right) is not only 
necessary for the making of syn- 
thetics but is also derived from 
the same material from which 
Uncle Sam makes the effective 
mosquito repellent that is used 
by our fighters in the South Pacific. 


Guess we can get along without 
synthetic for a few more months 
if it is going to help prevent thou- 
sands of cases of malaria and the 
Other fevers which these insects 
pass along. 

* * 
RT Fagan of MEMA, in his 
December “credit to the in- 
dustry,” points out that competi- 
tion is going to be keen in the 
postwar period. He emphasizes that 
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Cc. W. EDWARDS, , ao distributor in Greensboro, N. C., come. at the 
factory recently and this picture taken. Light to right are Earl B. 
Wilson, director of sales; Stewart W. Munroe, general sales manager; Edwards, 
and Homer B. Sewell, regional manager in the territory where the Edwards 
business is located. 


our conning tower. Not only will 
normal trade for defense work, | the replacement parts jobbers have 
some have let their organizations | many important decisions to make 
become discourteous due to the| and many business policies to re- 
great volume of business and low! vise but each and every outlet, 
supplies, while other jobbers will| large and small, in the after mar- 
be reluctant to give up new fields| ket will be faced with the same 
and outlets with which they came | problem. Dealers will have to fight 
in contact during the war. |the convenience of other stations 

“Management of the highest type | for their service volume and live 
will be required, for there are | down war-developed impressions of 
going to be many important de-| their customers, while factories will 
cisions to make.” | have to sell many dealers on try- 

No one was any more right than | ing to retain their present service 
Fagan as far as we can see from’ business. 


some jobbers have neglected their 


STUCK!... 


But not stranded 


Road Emergency Service is always on 
call, wherever a new car customer of 
a Universal C.I.T. dealer needs a hand. 


The most welcome sight in the world to a 


motorist stuck on the road is a service car to 
pull him out and start him on his way. 


That’s why dealers find Towingand Road Emer- 


‘For the Y 





Anderson Named 
To Head MEMA 


ar 

NEW YORK.-—-General Manager 
BKichholz announced last week that 
at the January meeting of the 
board of directors of the Motor & 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
the following officers were elected 
for the current year: 

President, John W. Anderson, 
Anderson Co., Gary, Ind.; vice 
president, John M. Spangler, Na- 
tional Carbon Co., New York; sec- 
retary, A. B. Bussmann, Bussmann 
Mfg. Co. St. Louis; treasurer, 
Clyde P. Brewster, K-D Mfg. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee: 
Anderson, Spangler, Brewster, E. J. 
Wilcox, J. H. Williams & Co., Buf- 
falo, and Will Dammann, Bear 
Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIl. 

The following were elected as 
members of the finance committee: 
Anderson, Spangler, and Fred G. 
Wacker, Automotive Maintenance 
Machinery Co., North Chicago. 


All Wars End! “There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Co., 


He need only secure receipted bills for expenses 
incurred for these services and be reimbursed 


in each instance, by the insurance company, 


up to $10. 


gency Service, incorporated in the Universal 


C.I.T. Plan, such a vital builder of sales. No 
matter when or where your customer needs a 
hand, Universal C.I.T. service enables him 
to call the nearest service station or garage 
for starting, towing, delivery of gasoline, 
or tire change (if inflated spare is carried.) 


OUR FINANCING 
INCLUDES 


SERVICE 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. 


This Towing 


C.LT. Plan 


Universal 


ever he drives. 


® Low Financing Cost 

® Towing and Road Emergency Service 

® Financing of Emergency Accident 
Repairs 

® Financing of Repairs and Recondi- 
tioning, Including Accessories 


® Travel Identification Service Service 


A CUSTOMER SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
OUR COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK OF OFFICES 


CREDIT CORPORATION 


and Road Emergency Service, 
plus comprehensive automobile insurance cov- 
erage, is but one of the many features of the 
that 


customer peace of mind whenever and wher- 


assures your 


® Travel Accident Insurance Protection 
® Emergency Bail Bond Service 

® Nationwide Insurance Service 

® Nationwide Customer Credit Rating 
® Nationwide Credit and Collection 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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War to War 





AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
Soaping the Way 


For Production 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
WHILE THE EXPRESSION “no soap” may be just a 
wise rejoinder these days in certain circles, it is, however, 
very meaningful to the automotive industry when used in 
a serious and factual statement to the effect that there is 
For no soap means no synthetic rubber, 





a soap shortage. 
no textiles, no leather, as we 
know them, according to an 


in Domestic 
a monthly publication of 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, showing how soap greases 
the ways of war production. 

“There’s more to soap than 
just keeping hands, 
clothes clean,” says the article 
written by Dorothy P. Bayles, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

“In the allocation of fats and 
oils for the coming year, 
appears a provision for 190 million 
pounds of soap fats for industry. 
These soap fats will not find their 
into washrooms or factory 
kitchens—their purpose is to aid 
actual industrial processes.” 

In many industries soap 
to speed war production. 


State Cordell Hull declaring that 
he was merely awaiting the is- 
suance of the necessary full power 
before placing his name to the 


FRANK NEALON, 
Merchandising division of 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., as he ap- 
peared at Camp MacAuthur, Tez., 


in February, 1918. 
spent 16 months overseas as a 
member of the 19th Field Artillery 
of the 5th Division. He saw action 
Mehiel and 
After the Armis- 
tice, Corp. Nealon was stationed 
with the U. 8. Army of occupation 
in Luxembourg until Dec. 5, 1919. 


The governments of the other Corp. Nealon 


republics also have been invited 
to sign, and it is expected that 
all will do so eventually. The 
convention is intended to facili- 
tate the flow of automotive traf- 
fic, between the American Re- 


Argonne fronts. 


As stated in the preamble, the 
purpose of the convention is to 
establish uniform rules to control 
and regulate international 
motive traffic on the highways of 
the contracting states, and to fa- 
cilitate the movement of motor 
vehicles among such states. It con- 
tains specifications relative to the 
requirements as to equipment that 
must be carried by all vehicles 
engaged in such traffic; and pro- 
international 
istration marker to be displayed 
by all cars indicating the country 
of origin of the vehicle. 

* * * 


To Be Submitted 


For Ratification 

The convention will 
mitted to the legislatures of the 
Signatory states for ratification. 


organization on Apr. 14, 1982, as 
sales manager of the company’s 
Sterling Cable division. 
ary, 19386, he assumed new duties 
as chief of Auto-Lite’s Merchan- 
dising division which now embraces 
the sale of spark plugs, lighting 
and wire and cable. 


include synthetic 
rubber, textiles, 
metals, leather, 
paper and _ lubri- 
cants, all of which 
need certain 
qualities which 
soap possesses. 
Industry re- 
ports indicate 
that 100 million 


Tires 


(Continued from Page 1) 


750,000 new tires to distribute in 
February to a million essential 
motorists who will need them. New 
tires available for rationing in 
March and April are not expected 
to exceed that figure. 


The volume of satisfactory used 
tires and ones made of reclaimed 
rubber in stock has dropped to 
1,500,000, less than a two-months’ 
supply at the current rate of dis- 
tribution. After exhaustion of those 
stocks, new synthetic rubber tires 
must bear the full load of demand. 
Production of new tires has fallen 
behind the 30,000,000 goal for this 
year, because of heavy military de- 
mands for synthetic rubber and 
manufacturing difficulties. 


Separation of gasoline and tire 
rationing is called for in the new 
program, which will make neces- 
sary reappraisal by ration boards 
of the purpose of a motorist’s 
car use. New standards of es- 
sentiality must be set up with 
only those engaged in the most 
important work made eligible for 





annually in syn-| will be deposited with the Pan 
American Union, and the conven- 
tion will come into force between 
the contracting states in the order 


y deposit their rati- 
* * * 


styrene and other in- 
gredients are mixed with a soap 
and water solution and placed in 
large, closely sealed kettles, where 
they are heated and agitated under 
pressure. About six-hundredths of 
a pound of soap are used in mak- 
ing a pound of Buna-S rubber. 
Thus, the tires and spares for a 
Army truck 
take 31 pounds of soap; those for 
a medium 28-ton tank, 105 pounds. 
For the Buna-S rubber used in a 
10-ton pontoon bridge 192 pounds 
of soap are required. 





in which the 


Psychiatrist Fears 


Rise in Neurosis 

OF INTEREST TO LARGE 
EMPLOYERS OF MEN—The end 
of the war will be followed by a 
substantial rise in neurosis through- 
out the world unless the social 
conditions of the 
postwar era are stabilized, accord- 
ing to a prominent British psy- 


and political 


“The war itself will not cause 
@ great rise in neurotic illness 
among civilians,” said Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Maclay, superintendent of 
Mill Hill hospital, London, “but 
the hidden neurotic symptoms 
held in check during the conflict 
will emerge if the environment is 
unsatisfactory, 
politics are unsettled and the un- 
employment questions get worse 


Soap a Lubricant 
In Metal Work 


Metals are vital to the arma- 
ment industry. Soap helps speed its 
processes and protects 
ucts. Brass companies report that 
in the manufacture of shell and 


Generally speaking, only a very 
few motorists with A books will be 
eligible for tires of any type, while 
only the B drivers on the boards’ 
C lists—those with essential needs 
and low car use—will be eligible. 
OPA conceded there might be some 
car owners whose essential driving 
was cared for by an A book, which 
in the East makes possible 120 
miles a month of operation. 

Most C bookholders will be elig- 
ible for tires, though the limited 
supply may make it impossible for 
all to get them. Ration boards are 
bound strictly by their tire quotas, 
so C motorists also will be rated 
according to essentiality. In some 
cases the driving of motorists with 
B and even A books must be con- 
sidered more important than some 


international 


sprayed or dipped in a soap solu- 
tion, after which they are passed 


“One of the important lessons 
psychiatrists have learned in this 
is that no amount of in- 
dividual or hospital treatment will 
work if the environment leaves 
the individual with neurotic po- 
tentialities restless.” 

~ 


which they emerge with a thin 
film of dry soap on the surface. 
This film acts as a lubricant as 
the cases pass through the die. 
Before the war the largest in- 
dustrial users of soap were the 
textile companies. In fact, soap 
is used in almost every process 
of converting the raw material 


Depressions Brin 
in finished fabrics, P g 


Increase in Cases 

He pointed out that all depres- 
sions have been accompanied by a 
rise in neurotic cases and that the 
stress of war upon human nervous 
systems would be an added factor 
in leading to another rise. 

Dr. Maclay disclosed that one- 
third of the casualties returned 
from British front lines were 
psychiatric cases and that. doc- 
tors had their hands so full the 
problem of neurotics in war in- 
dustries had been almost un- 


Soap, likewise, is widely used in 
preparing animal hides for use in 


All cars regardless of use will 
the manufacture of handbags, lug- ga 


continue to be eligible for tire 
and OPA promised 

material and facilities for 2,000,- 
000 recaps a month. There have 
been no restrictions on recapping 
for some time. 

“Drivers who let their tires go 
beyond the recap stage,” comment- 
ed Col. Bryan Houston, OPA ra- 
“and who are not 


articles. Soaps enter directly into 
lubricants for airplanes to make 
possible smooth operation regard- 
less of weather conditions. 


Americas Sign 


Traffic Pact 


An international convention for 
the regulation of automotive traffic 
operating between nations of the 
Western Hemisphere was signed 
here last month at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union by representatives of 
the American Republics. 

The instrument was signed on 
behalf of Bolivia, Brazil, the Do- 


tioning chief, 
eligible for new tires, 
very tough spot.” 

Asked if he would consider the 
critical tire situation as temporary, 
provided new production reaches 
the 30,000,000 goal set for this year, 
Col. Houston said he would, but 
added, “I don’t like to go out on 
a limb like that.” 

Officials of the Rubber Direc- 
tor’s Office have said recently 
that it was not likely that the 
tire production goal could be 
reached. Estimates of the prob- 
able 1944 tire output range from 
20,000,000 to 26,000,000. 


“We could fill whole hospitals 
with neurotic war workers, but we 
the facilities,” 
“The best we could do 
some clinics, which we 
imitated by other 
after the war.” 


Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Peru, 
their respective diplomatic repre- 
Washington. 
United States also 


Business Warned 
On Pessimism 


warned against 


Secretary of (Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 





AAA Maps War on Federal 


Automotive Taxes 


(Continued from Page 10) 


protection of the highway system 


of the future. 
* * 


Offstreet Parking 


A Goal 


The AAA also is giving thought 
to the fact that for years prior to 
the war the parking problem was 
one of the country’s principal head- 
aches. Out of the problem came 
the parking meter. The AAA took 
the position then that parking 
cannot be solved at the curb. For 
a real solution it is going to insist 
that parking terminals be built into 
the new highways as an integral 
and imverative part of them, and 
it is also planning to promote a 
program of offstreet parking fa- 
cilities on the basis of extensive 
studies conducted by a_ special 
national AAA committee. 

The AAA was a pioneer in urg- 
ing financial responsibility legis- 
lation and plans to seek stronger 
statutes than those already on 
the books, a model act having 
been drafted by an AAA com- 
mittee. 

The association is aware that the 
end of the war will bring about 
release from various forms of 
discipline, and it is planning co- 
operation in meeting the problems 
that thus will arise. For several 
years after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, it calculates, we can expect 
an annual production of about 
5,500,000 passenger cars. Then there 
will develop traffic problems of 
large dimensions and attendant 
danger that the country at large 
will be trying to cope with them 
with obsolete law enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

For years the AAA has had a 
traffic reform program, centered 
around properly set up and prop- 
erly administered traffic courts. 
With this program it expects the 
association and its affiliated clubs 
will be ready for new and im- 
portant advances in this field. Into 
this same segment of its activity 
will be poured large and intensi- 
fied traffic safety programs. 

s* ¢* £ 


Will Oppose 
Use Levy 


Large expenditures of funds for 
highway construction in the post- 
war years are certain, and the 
AAA holds that whatever part of 
the bill the federal government 
pays, there cannot be escape from 
the fact that the major portion of 
payment must come out of motor 
vehicle tax revenues. 

“This revenue,” says President 
Henry, “must be protected from 
the twin evils of diversion and 
dispersion. This protection can 
come only through constitutional 
anti- diversion amendments. To 
date only 14 states have adopted 
such amendments. I am confident 
that our clubs in the states that 
are lagging behind will make this 
protective measure a_ principal 
plank in their legislative programs. 

“We suspended opposition to 
federal automotive taxes during 
the war. At the same time we 
have made it clear that such 
levies have no place in the per- 
manent tax structure of the na- 
tional government. I strongly 
anticipate that we shall insist 
that the motor vehicle field of 
taxation be left to the states, 
which, after all, must bear the 
brunt of the road construction 
job ahead of us. As for the so- 
called use tax, it has no justifica- 
tion whatever in peace or in 
war.” 

Henry says it is too early to be 
specific about changes in AAA 
services to members or new serv- 
ices when victory is achieved. It 
goes without saying, however, he 
holds, that new services will come 
out of the war experience and that 
these services will meet the mo- 
toring conditions that may exist. 

ck * * 


Plans Expansion 


For Travel 


“There is one AAA service which 
has suffered partial eclipse during 
|the war but which is due for an 
enormous expansion after the war,” 
observed Henry. “That is the 
travel service furnished by AAA 
clubs. I fully expect a _ greater 





ditional functions of the American 
Automobile Assn., 5 
parent that its powers have been 
diverted into channels helping 
bring victory nearer. At the sam 
time the organization is planning 
for a bright future and mainte 

ing the power to be the effectiv¥ 
friend and spokesman of Ameri- 
can motorists. . 


ficers of the AAA for the currey 


terms are the following vid 
presidents: Howard W. Hughes, 
Washington, Pa.; Paul J. Gnay 


Canton, O.; Arthur H. Breed 
Oakland, Calif.; Truman H. Pres- 
ton, Syracuse, N. Y.; Harry J 
Kennedy, New Haven, Conn.; 
B. McDaniel, Portland, Ore., and 
Senator R. R. Reynolds, of Nor 
Carolina. 


secretary, and Corcoran Thom, 
Washington, 
eral manager, with offices in thg 
National 
Singer. 


now face an indefinite period wherg 
they will be unable to furnish ¢ 
material to their outlets for re- 
finish work. 


ers and new concerns coming into 
this field have brought out limits 
quantities of substitute material} 
but in the main reports from the 
field have indicated that these 
terials are not satisfactory. Firs 
line manufacturers have refrained 
from building any substitute mat 
rials, not only because of the feel- 
ing that the total ban period og 
basic materials will not last lo 
after the big invasion of Europe 
once starts, but also due to thg 
fact that they did not wish to ha 
their name on products which they 
knew would not be satisfactory 
the trade. 


cial of Waters Motor Co., Madison, 
Wis. (Pontiac), “Body and fend 
work has become a major activit} 
in service garages which results 
from the fact that automobile o 
ers, 
when they can obtain a new ca 
are forced to maintain their pre 
ent vehicles in as good a shape as 
possible.” 


cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your proble 





—a 
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volume of travel than we h 
ever had before—greater, in fa 
than we ever have dreamed of. 
Millions of our people have 
far places and millions will have a 
certain amount of wanderlust fg 
the rest of their lives. The 
and its clubs will be ready for 
enormous expansion, both in fe 
eign and domestic travel. We s 
have a worldwide all-inclusive 
travel service, I hope.” 
With the advent of war, aut 
mobile racing and automotive tests 
virtually ceased, and the 
Contest Board turned to other at- 
tivities, principally in the domain _| 
of car care and maintenance, 
AAA head noted, adding: 
“After victory we are going t¢ 
have a new automotive era, n¢ 
only in the number of cars but 
in the type of cars. We are going 
to be experimenting with ne 
vehicles, new fuels and new prod- 
ucts of every kind, and I hay; 
every reason to believe our Co 
test Board will assume its old 
role, enlarged in scope, perhap 
in the conduct of unbiased test 
as the representative of the car- 
owners of America.” 


War has constricted some tra- 


but it is 





Associated with Henry as of- 


John L. Young, Cleveland, 


treasurer. The gen- 


Capital, is Russell 


Paint 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Some smaller finish manufactu 


In the face of this situation, 
there exists a terrific pentup de 
mand for refinish work. Oncé 
materials of a satisfactory nature 
are available, together with th 
necessary manpower to apply 
them, body and fender work can 
well become the biggest profi 
maker in the dealers’ service de- 
partment. Much of this pentup 
work is very essential to the co 
servation of our cars and trucks, 
as thousands of vehicles are be 
ing slowly disintegrated by thé 
action of rust due to lack of 
finish covering. 

According to Dean Water, of 


unable to foretell the daté 





Want to buy or sell new or used 














Automotive 
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Washington 


(Continued from Page 38) 


simism overshadowing optimism 
in postwar planning. The history of 
American business from the days 
tthe early Colonials reveals no 
easy road for its members at any 
ne... in peace or in war. 
Operating in a free and com- 
petitive system, the very act of 
~ iving has required courage 
and stamina, intelligence and in- 
genuity, flexibility, and plenty of 
~anard work. Private enterprisers 
tacking these qualities have failed 
eventually. 

™eProblems always have been pres- 
ent. And it is through meeting and 
solving them individually and col- 
tively that our free enterprise 
system has continually expanded. 
Igever was this so clearly demon- 
~srated as during the present war. 
* * * 


“Wation Has Attained 
Highest Peak 


onfronted with the necessity of 
converting our huge peacetime 
mroduction to a vastly greater 
artime output, we have achieved 
what was considered impossible. 
=e have attained our highest peak 
-1 productive employment, in na- 
tional product and income. 
Postwar planning was bred on 
n urge to maintain this eco- 
nomic summit after the victory 
won. It has grown to con- 
siderable stature after months of 
strenuous efforts on the part of 
—@rganizations and individual 
business men. It has spurred the 
hopes of all Americans, strength- 
“Wned their faith in our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
o~But here and there an air of 
Bubt is apparent. The specter of 
vast unemployment rears its head 
dour predictions of our future. 
ptimism is being constantly 
pushed back to make room for 
essimism. 
That achieving our postwar 
goals is fraught with difficulties is 
“Soroughly recognized. Indeed, it 
is readily conceded that the job 
anscends any heretofore tackled 
American business. 
However, the fact remains that 
arivate enterprise has accomp- 
“shed herculean tasks for war. Can 
this record be matched in the com- 
ag peacetime? Surely if it is, 
ere will be no roof for defeatism. 
- ~ * 
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apitol Dome 
~— Though Rubber Director Dewey’s 
set figure of 30 million tires this 
ear will not be achieved, the 
““iamp-down put into effect last 
week will not last long. ... They 
—ere just “holding everything” for 
She moment, as it were, while they 
take another look, make another 
rvey and prepare new—and more 
siberal—regulations. 
The proposal of the War Pro- 
~wluction Board to make experi- 
mental conversions of sma?) plants 
from war to peace production 
as not, at this writing, attained 
the status of a plan... the idea 
overs at the moment somewhere 
between the embryonic and for- 
mulative stages. ... 
— While the new tax bill agreed 
pon by the House and Senate 
conferees doesn’t pull all its teeth, 
does take some of the bite out 
the law on contract renegotia- 
tion. . . . Four of 300 of the larg- 
wit banks in the country are in 
ashington. . . . Across no sub- 
ject have more red herrings been 
wilirawn than across the soldier vote 
pill. 
It looks now as though alcohol 
eSiants may turn out to be the 
saviors of the synthetic program 
.. the alcohol process is setting 
-@ swift, dizzy pace, officials say. 
. . . WPB last week guaranteed 
sndustry an important voice in 
-“Seconversion-to-peace decisions by 
increasing the authority of the 
sMoency’s 750 industry advisory com- 
mittees. “One of our para- 
mount projects,” said Chairman 
illiam Colmer, of the newly 
formed House postwar policy com- 
mittee, “will be to see that free 
terprise takes the place of war- 
time regimentation when the vic- 
ory is won.” Well said, Rep. Col- 
er! 
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Want_to buy or sell new or used 
ars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
pack cover) will solve your problem. 


ae 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


FEBRUARY 7, 1944 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 


50,000 readers engaged 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) 


in all branches of the automotive industry from 
PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 


for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be 


signed with your name and 


address at regular 


rates, but where replies are sent to “Box No. 


Care Automotive News, Detroit” these words are FREE, and replies are forwarded, unopened, day 


received. Display Ads: 


WANT AD DEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


AUTO SERVICE SALESMAN familiar 

with details of service selling. Can 
make splendid connection with one of 
the East’s largest Pontiac Dealers. Mod- 
ern shop and equipment in fine location. 
Good starting salary, excellent oppor- 
tunity for promotion. DI BELLO MOTOR 
SALES, Inc., 1275 Main St., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


WANTED—WHOLESALE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE and traveler to cover Metropolitan 
Boston territory calling on present dealer 
organization as well as developing open 
points. To the right man we offer an 
unusual opportunity for the present and 





the Post-War period. In reply, state 
experience, age and give references. 
Box 568, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


sie 

EXPERIENCED CHEVROLET SERVICE 
MANAGER. Must be capable of taking 
complete charge. Good salary and bonus. 
Dealership in Toledo, Ohio, nineteen 
years. Box 574, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


<coehcastieeeeeeiececemaamameeasaasaaatiattate 

EXPERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobile dealer. South- 
ern Iowa. Must be exempt from draft. 
Good pay. Favorable working condi- 
tions. Opportunity for right man. Give 
reference, age, experience own handwrit- 
ing. Box 559, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 








MANUFACTURER of a leading line of 


ing on dealers, garages, 
etc. Position requires constant travel- 
ing. Car preferred but not aosolutely 
essential. Excellent opportunity. Write 
fully. Box 558, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: General office 
manager and accountant with General 
Motors experience. Salary $4200 yearly 
with prospects for advancements. Per- 
manent position with Buick and Cadillac 
dealer in business twenty-eight years. 
J. J. JACOBS MOTOR COMPANY, 
1500 K. Street, Sacramento, California. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


COMPANY MANUFACTURING FORMED 
and Welded Steel Products seeks ener- 
getic young salesmen or established 
mission basis in each of the following 
districts: Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City. Box 566, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


POSITION WANTED 


NT 

AUTHORIZED FACTORY NEW CAR 
DEALER with excellent connections, lo- 
cated ten miles from New York City 
wishes to act as agent for the purchase 
of new and used cars. Box 563, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DETROIT SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
requires additional production account. 
Line must have post war possibilities 
for sales to automotive industry and 
supplying plants. Well known and con- 
nected here with good address and now 
calling on car manufacturers and other 





manufacturing plants in this area. 
Good coverage guaranteed. Box 570, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


RADIOS WANTED 
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DIOS for cash. State models, quantity 
and lowest prices. Box 575, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


RADIOS FOR SALE 


GENUINE CHRYSLER, DeSoto, Dodge, 
Plymouth factory radios 1940 to 1942. 
Mopar 601 complete with antennas. Phil 
Stewart Motor Co., 2640 South 6th. St., 
Springfield, Illinois. 


AUCTION SALE 


cincinnati a IE 
AUCTION SALE EVERY TUESDAY at 
11 A.M. Come buy—Come Sell. Cars on 
hand at all times. 750 River Avenue 
(opposite Yankee Stadium), Bronx, New 
York City. Tel. Melrose 5-5828, Earl 


Greiner, Mgr. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


RUNNING BOARDS 


ALL METAL 
FOR 
1937—1938—1939 
CHEVROLETS 


Good Supply Available for 
GARAGES 


Write for prices and 
quantity discounts 


Don Allen 


CITY CHEVROLET 
2585 Main at Fillmore 
UN. 8200 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
















$7 per inch, per insertion. 
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DEALERSHIP WANTED 


CHRYSLER OR GENERAL MOTORS 
dealership in South Jersey with 200 car 
potential or would consider a partner- 
ship in a larger operation. All replies 
will be treated in strict confidence. Box 
564, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL PAY CASH for small run down 
agency in Georgia or Florida. Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors. Box 561, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY and devote my full 
time to karge dealership west of Missis- 
sippi. Have $150,000 cash and can get 
more if needed. 20 Years successful 


dealer distributor experience. Box 553, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 
DEALERSHIP WANTED. Prefer G.M. 


line. Pacific Coast only. New car poten- 
tial, 200 or more. Replies confidential. 
Bill Spike, Inc., Chehalis, Wash. 


GARAGE FOR SALE 


GARAGE 24,000 Sq. Ft. Equipment, Apart- 
ment located Penna. Lincoln Highway 
(Route 30) Ford, Chrysler and G.M. 
contracts are available. Can vacate in 
90 days if necessary. Owner in ill 
health. Box 572, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 











AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


at 10:30 a.m. 

Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 
WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, Il. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NEW WRECKER TOW CRANE in original 
crate. Will fit most any type of pick-up 
or truck. Will sacrifice! Box 571, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 





PRACTICALLY NEW BEAM front end 

equipment including wheel spinner, 
demonstrator, power hydraulic jack, 
bending irons all makes, wheel balancing 
machine complete at Eight hundred 
Fifty dollars. MANNING-MARINO, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED CRANKSHAFT GRINDING 
MACHINE. Also rod reconditioning ma- 
chine. Must be good condition, reason- 
ably priced. Box 562, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 





ACCESSORIES WANTED 


WANT TO BUY Automobile Radios and 
Automobile Heaters. L. S. JULLIEN, 
INC., 1443 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT WANTED 


100 SETS COMPLETE rear doors, right 
and left takeoffs for 1941 or 1942 panel 
trucks, % or 1% ton models. Ask for 
Mr. DelNegro. A. C. Chevrolet Co., 
3257 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 








CASS AVE., 








DETROIT 2, MICH. 


TRUCKS FOR SALE 

TWO CAR TRAILERS carry 4 autos, 
8 Studebaker (new) chassis & cabs, 
1 Dodge (new) chassis & cabs, 1 1942 
Dodge Coach 13,000 miles, 1 1942 
Mercury Coach 12,000 miles, 2 1942 
Plymouth Sedans 1,200 miles. U. 8. 
BEST TRUCK SALES, 1689 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


WILL BUY—Up to 50 1% ton Chevrolet 
trucks. Any wheelbase or tire size. 
Full ceiling F.0O.B. your dealership. 
RHODES WALKER CHEVROLET COM- 
PANY, South Charleston, West Virginia. 














STATION WAGONS 





STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





USED BUSES FOR SALE 


1942 FORD 100 h.p. 235-inch wheelbase, 
with 38-passenger Wayne high head room 








body; 2-speed axle, power brakes; equip- 
ped with heaters and all safety equip- 
ment. Tires in A-1 condition. Very fine 
condition throughout. Also 1941 Ford 
100 h.p. 194-inch wheelbase, with 24- 
passenger Wayne body; heaters, and 
safety equipment. Tires good. Bus in 
excellent condition. Call or Write 
MOSBY-MACK MOTOR COMPANY, Ford 
Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 
NEW CARS WANTED 
WILL BUY any number new ‘Ford, 
Lincoln and Mercury cars and Ford 
trucks—all models. Wire or write 
STEEL CITY MOTORS, INC., 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Penna. (May- 


flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 





AUTHORIZED FORD DEALER wants to 
buy for cash new 1942 Fords, Mercurys, 
Lincolns. State price & model. Box 554, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 





WANTED TO BUY any number of new 
passenger cars. Any make considered. 
Send list with prices to Rogers Motor 
Company, 4th. & Frankfort, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 





WANTED: New Plymouths, Dodges and 
Dodge Trucks. Advise location and 
prices. Dodge & Plymouth Dealer. 
WELBORN MOTOR COMPANY, An- 
derson, S. C. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


WILL SELL FULL RETAIL price, 
Hudsons, 10 Nashes, 12 Studebaker 
passenger cars. Fred Williams, Jr., 850 
N. Meridian, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


TWENTY-EIGHT new Hudsons for sale at 
list, less 3%. Wiese Auto Sales, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


USED CARS T 


* makes. 
from 1936 to 1942 
e@ Choice, fresh merchandise 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


368 MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





USED CARS WANTED - 





CLEAN, 
Buick, 
seven 


LATE, LOW MILEAGE Cadillac, 
Packard and Chrysler produced 
passengers. Bulck 91's, Cadillac 
75’s, five passengers. Will pay fair 
prices for these slow moving automobiles 
McClintock-Cadillac — WORLD’S LARG- 
EST DEALER IN SEVEN PASSEN- 
GER’S, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
SE 
WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and _ trucks Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
Idaho. 








HEARSES, FUNERAL CARS or AMBU- 
LANCES—Will buy clean 1937 or newer 
models. Glen Newman, 420 Armour 
Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 


WE WILL BUY from dealers located 
within a distance of (50) miles of New 
York City, CLEAN automobiles § and 
station wagons, 1938, '39, '40 and °41. 
Kindly submit complete details of 
vehicles and prices requested. Dexter 
Motors, Inc., 1892 First Avenue, New 
York City. 


ttt 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


a aR 

Buick ‘41 Roadmaster Conv. Cab 76C: 
Buick ‘41 Special, R & H: Buick °'42 
Special; Buick 8 Pass. 1940, brand new 
pre-war tires, radio, heater; Plymouth 
’42, 2 Dr. Sedan; Plymouth °'41 Conv. 
Cab, plenty extras; Plymouth Station 
Wagon 1939; Packard ‘41; Lincoln 
Zephyr Sedan 1939. MALDEN BUICK, 
48-56 Holden St., Malden, Mass. 
Telephone: 2626 Malden. 


nn 


300 USED CARS—AlIl makes and all 
models. LOW mileage cars. We can 
supply what you want. Shipments made 
every day to dealers all over the country. 
Call or write Mr. Evans, Phone 4-8351, 
Fred Morganstern Chevrolet Co., 436 


Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Twelve 1941 Hudson Sedans 
at wholesale prices. Also other makes 
1937 to 1942. 75 used cars in stock at 
all times. WIESE AUTO SALES, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

1942 MODEL GOOD USED CARS. These 


cars were all purchased 
trade at ceiling price. 

1 Pontiac, 1 Buick, 1 
Chrysler, 1 Plymouth. 
selections. Phone or write: Allegheny 
County Motor Company, 5315 Baum 
Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


for our retail 
13. Oldsmobiles, 

Chevrolet, 1 
Good body style 





Long established eastern new car 
dealer with associate dealers and 


resident buyers, having excellent 
direct purchasing connections in 
over a dozen eastern cities and 
communities; and making regular 
shipments used cars west and south 
now able add few permanent addi- 
tional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you 
instruct, only at prices you estab- 
lish. Not a volume arrangement but 
attractive to smaller dealers with 
quality market. We submit written 
roof that dealers who try our serv- 
ce, reorder after first cars received. 
No loading charges, freight cars 
available. Box 573, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


—_--- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ESTABLISHED SALES ORGANIZATION 
working thru jobbers and also selling 
direct to Automotive Dealers and all 
types of manufacturing plants need ad- 
ditional automotive and industrial supply 
or equipment items as Manufacturers 
Agents or Distributors Missouri and 
Illinois. Address, SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
SALES COMPANY, Suite 239-3908 Olive 
Street, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


HARTFORD HAS HUNDREDS OF 


0 WHOLESALE 


@ Lower prices than in any other 
market 


@ Rail facilities to all points daily 


Call, Wire or Visit Hither of These Dealers 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 





Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 


of TEN CENTS (10¢) per word for one insertion or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 
tions. (No eharge for Box Number address when replies are sent in care of Automotive News.) 





Kindly insert the following ............ ... word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next | 
(1) or (3) editions of Automotive Nsws, for which find enclosed 6....... 
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As THE WAR moves into its third year, 
your fine and faithful DeSoto car fully deserves your practi- 
cal attention. The state of its health, from day to day, is 
easy to determine ... First, take a good, careful look at 
its outside finish for bumps, bruises and possible resulting 
spots of rust. Note the efficiency of your starter in all 
kinds of winter weather and temperatures. Listen carefully 
to your motor as it idles. When you get behind the wheel— 


rd 


NATIONAL Sea 4 
tells this kind 
of story 
UR Lm at 


; 
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is your steering action smooth and easy, esp@ially on turns 
and parking maneuvers? How about your g@soline and oil 
consumption? DeSoto cars are extremely e™®y on gas and 
oil and yours should be, too. Remember. Ma healthy car 
looks right, feels right, handles right. ThefffFest is largely, 
lubrication, water and minor adjustments. For four periodical 
greasing and the minor adjustments that keep Hpur De Soto in 
tip-top condition, let your dealer take the fulf§fesponsibility. 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., 


EASTERN WAR TIME 
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Right along with yourself, your De Soto dea 

is your car’s best friend. He knows it fy 

stem to stern and he has factory-enginegitd 
replacement parts available. He ha ell- 
trained mechanics and specially ined 
tools. He will be glad to advise and do 
any work you need. Let him ck our own 
diagnosis and make any ng adjustments. 


DE SOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the precision 
building of airplane wing sections—bomber fuselage nose 
and center sections—vital assemblies for anti-aircraft 
guns and General Sherman Tanks — and a variety of. 
special manufacturing services to American war industry. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





